BELGRAVIA 


OCTOBER, 1897. 


H Gentleman of the Road. 


Tue white October moonlight lay over the country like 
snow, painting the high ground silver, leaving darkness 
only in the hollows, and on Salborough Heath the great 
black gallows, cutting across the edge of the sky-line, 
flung a baleful shadow behind it on the short sunburnt 
grass of the headland. The sea, visible at times from the 
bridle-path leading across the Heath, was bare of all ships, 
save where the lights of a smuggling lugger wavered 
faintly in the moonlight half-a-mile from the shore. 

On the lower slope of the Heath a few storm-blown 
and distorted trees fringed the path, and in their shelter 
lurked a horseman, whose obvious desire was to avoid 
notice. He sat his chestnut uneasily, and his face was 
white in the shadow. At times a disturbed expression 
flickered across his features, and he peered anxiously 
from his covert with an air of expectation; yet, when 
assured that nothing was in sight, he drew back again 
almost as though relieved. It seemed that his errand, 
whatever it might be, suited him but ill; and the pistol 
in his hand curiously belied his youth, and the round, 
pleasant countenance, which had procured for him among 
his companions the half-contemptuous title of “ Jocelyn 
the Babe.” 

He had not long to wait, for at last the figure of a man 
on horseback appeared below him, and began leisurely to 
ascend the slope. Jocelyn gripped his pistol closely and 
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bent forward, and the unsuspecting cavalier rode quietly 
up the path towards the clump of trees. He looked 
neither to the right nor left, but rode with head bent, and 
loosened rein, the toes of his long riding-boots barely 
touching the bars of his stirrups. The moonlight showed 
him to be a man of striking appearance, and dressed in 
the latest fashion of the Court. 

He had almost passed the clump of trees when Jocelyn 
touched his horse with the spur, and riding right across 
the road, with the pistol very accurately levelled at the 
stranger's head, requested him, in the formula in vogue, 
to ‘‘ Stand, and deliver!” 

The new-comer’s mode of taking this salutation struck 
the inexperienced Jocelyn as original, for, after a momen- 
tary stare, a decided smile became visible on his face. 
At the same time his hand moved instinctively to the 
breast of his coat. 

“If you attempt the least resistance,” said Jocelyn, in 
his resolute boyish tones, “I fire.” 

The other surveyed him silently for a second, and then, 
with a shrug of graceful resignation, lifted his empty 
hands above his head. 

‘““My dear young friend,” he remarked pleasantly, 
“you have me at a distinct disadvantage. I surrender. 
Pray be careful how you approach my horse, because his 
temper is not of the sweetest, and his teeth are in excel- 
lent condition. May I ask for whom you take me?” 

Jocelyn experienced some astonishment at this form of 
address, but he answered stoutly enough. 

“For Sir Antony Wildash of Salborough. You are 
returning from a card party at Keighton with heavy win- 
nings. 

His intended victim threw back his head, and laughed 
loudly and long. When he at last recovered his powers 
of speech, he surveyed the young highwayman with danc- 
ing eyes. 

“You are really a most well-informed young gentle- 
man,” he said, in a voice still shaking with suppressed 
mirth. “I repeat that you have me-very much at a 
disadvantage. As this position is hardly comfortable, 
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and certainly not dignified, and as I can imagine you are 
in something of a hurry, will you be good enough to 
relieve me of these said ‘heavy winnings’? My arms 
are beginning to ache, and my grey is not used to a free 
rein.” 

Jocelyn, somewhat puzzled, advanced cautiously, still 
covering his prey with his weapon. From the pockets 
of the elegant riding-coat he removed two silver-mounted 
pistolets, and a suspiciously heavy purse. 

‘You have there,” he remarked, pointing to one of 
the upraised hands, ‘“‘a very valuable ring. I am sorry 
to trouble you further, but, as I have only one hand at 
my disposal, perhaps you would be good enough——” 

The stranger slipped the shining circle from his finger, 
and handed it over with a bow that would have done 
every credit to the Palace of St. James. 

‘“Permit me to compliment you upon your powers of 
perception,” he said politely. “ Your eye-sight is really 
surprising. And now, may | enquire what you are going 
to do with me ?” 

‘TI am going,” returned Jocelyn, eyeing him uneasily, 
“to secure you to the foot of Salborough gallows.” 

A cloud crossed the other's face. 

‘‘And why the gallows?” 

‘‘Because I do not wish you to be released till the 
morning, and—---” 

“Excellent!” exclaimed the stranger, with another 
burst of laughter. ‘‘ Better and better! On my honour, 
my dear young man, your knowledge of human nature is 
stupendous. Of course, no one would dare to go near 
Salborough gallows except in broad daylight. Really,” 
he added, with a curious glance, “I see that one’s mind 
may be improved, and one’s knowledge enlarged, even 
by highway robbery. Well, will you set about putting 
your amiable plan into execution? Once again, let me 
warn you against my horse.” 

The grey and the chestnut moved side by side across 
the Heath in the direction of the gallows. Jocelyn still 
kept his pistol at his companion’s head, and a watchful 
eye on his movements. He could not quite comprehend 
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the covert smile which still lingered on those expressive 
features. 

“You certainly interest me,” remarked this puzzling 
stranger after a moment’s silence. ‘‘ 1 should be pleased 
to learn whether this is a youthful frolic, or a professional 
violence.” 

‘Do you suppose that a mere frolic would lead a man 
to commit a crime in sight of Salborough gallows?” 
asked Jocelyn bitterly. 

Again the cloud passed over the stranger’s face. 

‘‘] beg your pardon,” he said, abandoning his tone of 
raillery. ‘‘I see that you are a highwayman in deadly 
earnest. Your appearance certainly justifies my mistake,” 
he added, glancing at Jocelyn with something like pity in 
his eyes. ‘Is this your first attempt?” 

“Yes.” 

‘And what has led you to it?” 

Jocelyn looked at him doubtfully. 

‘“Why should I tell you?” 

“There is no reason in the world,” returned the other 


lightly, ‘‘except the influence of my curiosity, and the 
natural amiability of your character. Honestly,” he 
added, changing his manner, “I should be glad to hear. 
And, let me entreat you to be careful of these grass 
hillocks. The least stumble and——well, I should not care 


” 


to test your pistol ; it may zo¢ be loaded, of course—— 

Jocelyn started and turned in his saddle. 

‘“‘____T prefer to think that it is,” went on the other 
quite coolly, ‘“‘ because deception is always a mean kind 
of sin. I prefer murder, myself. And I think it not 
improbable that you do, too.” 

Jocelyn was never quite sure in after days how the 
thing happened; but on the bare heath, under the shadow 
of the gallows, he told his story. It sounded pitifully 
slender-—tragically curt—out there in the great silence of 
the moonlight and the sea: and the stranger listened, 
with a face from which the laughter had fled. 

‘‘So,” he said, when the halting sentences ended, “ is 
that all? A chance blow over a card-table—small swords 
for two—the grave for one—and for the other——” he 
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lifted his head suddenly with a swift and solemn gesture, 
and pointed to the black mark above their heads. ‘“ For 
the other—” he said, with a marvellous change in his 
supple voice, ‘‘ is it to be—that ?” 

Jocelyn eyed him sullenly. 

‘‘T suppose so,” he said at last, with something like a 
shudder. 

‘‘T hope not,” returned his companion, still looking 
upward. ‘Are there no foreign wars—no honourable 
battle-fields—nothing but a short shame and a long rope?” 
There was a sudden passion in his tone, and his eyes 
flashed as he turned them on Jocelyn. ‘Is there nothing 
for you but that?” 

Jocelyn was silent. They were almost under the 
gallows, and the wind made a ghastly, rattling sound 
among the rusting chains. 

‘You hear it?” said the stranger softly. He shivered 
a little, and drew up the collar of his coat—‘“I hear it 
too—in my dreams.” 

There was a long moment of silence. Something in 
the last remark had turned Jocelyn’s blood cold in his 
veins. 

“Will you dismount?” he said at last, in a hoarse 
voice. 

His companion drew up, and fixed his piercing eyes 
full on his face. He did not answer. 

“T must really ask you to hurry, Sir Antony,” said 
Jocelyn, shifting uneasily beneath this scrutiny. 

The smile came suddenly back to the stranger’s face. 

““ Ah—yes—I forgot—” he answered, with a return of 
his former gaiety. ‘‘ Naturally, you are somewhat pressed 
for time. But, before you go, permit me to rectify your 
little mistake, and introduce myself in form. It is 
probable that you have heard of me before. Allow me, 
my dear brother-artist, to present to you-—Claude 
Duval!” 

Jocelyn gave a great start, and dropped his hand to his 
side, pistol and all; and in an instant the Prince of high- 
waymen, leaning from his saddle, had caught him in a 
grip of iron, and then, with one quick turn of the wrist, 
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sent the pistol flying several yards away into the grass, 
where it harmlessly exploded. 

‘Your method, my dear young friend,” said the smooth 
voice in Jocelyn’s ear, “reflects great credit on your youth 
and inexperience. You have distinguished yourself to- 
night. Kindly refrain from struggling, or I am afraid that, 
much as it would grieve me to do such a thing, | might 
accidentally hurt you. Here is my purse, and here,” re- 
possessing himself of the pistolets, ‘‘are two of the most 
potent arguments known to man. This, if I mistake not, 
contains some matters of your own. A purse? and but 
poorly furnished, if my hand has not lost its cunning. 
You need not fear!” he added, with a sudden dignity, as 
he returned the little bag to its owner's pocket, ‘‘ Claude 
Duval is a gentleman, if only of the Road. He is at least 
no pick-pocket. Now dismount, and fetch me_ that 
pistol!” 

He spoke with a tone of absolute authority, which per- 
mitted no questioning. Jocelyn obeyed him in silence, 
and stood at his knee waiting when the pistol had been 
found. The dark face under the riding hat looked down 
at him curiously. The boy was white with shame and 
confusion, and his hands were clenched. 

‘‘Upon my soul,” said Duval presently, ‘1 believe you 
are not far from tears, my friend! And yet, in reality, you 
have the laugh of me, To hold up Claude Duval, and 
rob him, under the very gallows tree! Why, it is a jest of 
Fate’s own devising! Have you nothing to say?” 

‘Where is Sir Antony Wildash?” faltered Jocelyn. 

Duval shrugged his shoulders in his graceful fashion, 
and laughed a little. 

‘“‘T much fear,” he retorted with mock gravity, * that 
Sir Antony is in a particularly damp ditch a good three 
miles behind us. It is hard on him, but what would you? 
A man—and particularly a highwayman—must live. To 
live, under the present disgusting conditions of existence, 
requires money. Sir Antony plays an excellent hand, | 
believe. The better for my pocket ; the worse, probably, 
for my soul—if I have one. And you—do you still con- 
template following the Road—to the rope’s end?” 
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Jocelyn lifted puzzled eyes to the half-sad, half-mocking 
face above him. 

‘You did not mean what you said,” he answered, “and, 
if you did, how am I to take it? You have destroyed 
your own sermon.” 

‘‘T preach so seldom,” replied Duval airily, ‘that my 
shortcomings must be excused.” 

“But if you really meant it,” persisted the boy, with 
some hesitation, ‘if you really meant——” he broke off, 
and tried to read the inscrutable eyes—‘“ you have at 
least some experience——” 

Duval smiled. 

“Am I to understand that the opinion of Claude 
Duval, rogue, carries more weight than that of Sir 
Antony Wildash? Let me use my advantage, then,” he 
continued, with a complete and astounding change of 
manner—a sweetness of persuasion—a charm of bearing, 
which reduced Jocelyn to an enchanted silence. ‘‘ You 
listened to the one—hear the other, You believed 
Antony Wildash—now believe Claude Duval. You 
were meant for better things than hanging—the honesty 
of your face will never fit the highway—take the advice 
of one who knows, and quit it. Follow that path—it 
leads to the brink of the cliff. On the shore you will find 
a boat which will put you on board that waiting vessel, 
and ship you to a little French village which I know well 
—too well, perhaps. Ask for the Abbé Mazaret, and 
tell him your story. He is a good man,” said Duval, with 
a twinkle in his eyes, “though his sermons are longer 
than mine. Give him this paper, and the blessing of 
Claude Duval—it will, perhaps, do him no harm, though 
he is a saint, and 1am a—highwayman. Tell him that I 
pray him to do as much for the innocent as, I know, he 
would have done for the guilty. And, if you are ever 
tempted to take to the road again, remember Salborough 
gallows.” 

“But,” said Jocelyn doubtfully, ‘this boat—it was 
designed for your own escape ?” 

“What of that? I, the hardened criminal, have twenty 
refuges between here and Salborough—you, the guileless 
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fledgling, have but one in the world—the Abbé Mazaret. 
Go to him.” 

He bent from his saddle and held out his hand. 
Jocelyn took it, and retained it for an instant in his own. 

‘You have saved more than my life,” he said in a 
trembling voice. 

Duval lifted his riding-hat and sat bare-headed in the 
moonlight, with his eyes fixed on the sea. When he 
spoke again, his face was very grave. 

“As you remarked just now, I have experience. You 
have not.” He pointed again to the gallows. “It is 
empty now—but, to-morrow—who knows? Claude 
Duval, or another? Well, it will not be you. I am glad 
of that. And now—go!” 

Jocelyn held something up to him. 

‘You have forgotten to take back your ring.” 

“Not at all,” returned the highwayman with his grand 
air. ‘Let me beg of you to accept it as a souvenir of 
your first—and last crime. Farewell!” 

He sat like a statue in the saddle until Jocelyn’s figure 
disappeared over the edge of the cliff. Then he threw 
back his head once more, and laughed in the moonlight. 

“On my honour” he said to himself, as he turned his 
horse back to the bridle-path, ‘‘I would like to see the 
Abbée’s face when he hears of this night’s work. I—and 
Salborough gallows—have preached a better sermon 
than any of his.” 

His eye fell on his hand as he lifted the rein, and he 
smiled once more. He missed the sparkle of the ring. 

‘“‘T wonder if ‘ His Innocence’ has ever had experience 
of ‘paste’?” said the Gentleman of the Road. 


Neue K. BLISSETT. 





Werelle: a Tale of an Austral Maid. 


By G. Frirtu Scorrt. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


In the small room off the library which he designated his 
study, Shellback was sitting at the table with Nerelle 
opposite to him. 

‘You look terribly worried, papa. What is. it?” she 
said. 

‘Qh, never mind my looks now, dear, I have a lot to 
say to you.” 

‘But if it worries you, papa, why say it? Surely it can 
wait.” 

‘No, I must settle it at once.” 

“Very well, dear; but please don’t worry on my ac- 
count.” 

How quietly the girl spoke to him, and how soothed he 
felt, even in the midst of all his trouble, by her sympa- 
thetic looks. If his wife had only been like that! 

‘‘Nerelle, dear, | have very bad news for you,” he said 
very slowly. 

‘Not about yourself, papa ?” 

‘* About all of us, Nerelle. We are ruined.” 

“Is that all?” she said, with a light laugh. 

“All? Is it not enough ?” 

‘Why, you foolish old papa; you do not think it will 
make any difference to you and me, do you?” 

“It will to you, Nerelle. It—I do not like to think 
what it will mean to you.” 

“Then I can tell you. It will mean the end of all 
these things I hate; these society hypocrisies and petty 
mindness. It will mean that we can see more of each 
other than we did before; that we can really have a home 
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and not a house always overrun with strangers. Oh, 
papa !”—she broke off, leaning forward and looking at 
him—‘“ I have often envied those people who have to 
work for their living all day, and who can go home in 
the evening to their own homes and be with their own 
families. What do we want with all this nonsense in 
Australia? This is a new country; we can do without 
all the follies of the old. I wish all the rich people were 
ruined. They would be much better off if they were 
poor.” 

‘““Nerelle, what are you saying? Are you not afraid of 
being poor ?” 

“Afraid? Why should I be? I will——” 

“Yes,” he said, as she hesitated. ‘ You will what?” 

“Oh, I was thinking,” she said, looking down and 
colouring. 

He watched her, and his heart went out to her in a 
great impulse of love. He had worried mostly about 
her, and feared the pain that his failure would cause her. 
He was not prepared to find so deep a nature, even in his 
cherished Nerelle. 

‘‘ But poverty is not pleasure,” he said. 

‘‘T don’t know, papa, because I have never known it. 
But I have always thought of it as the training ground 
for greatness. What chance have we rich people of show- 
ing what is in us when we are only affected by little, stray 
social influences? What chance have we of knowing 
what the world is like or what suffering means? And 
what a waste of life it is to drift along amidst dinners and 
balls and theatres and never to do anything for anybody, 
not even for ourselves. No, papa; I’m rather glad than 
sorry ; | can show you now what I can do. You don't 
know how clever I am at some things.” 

He was still looking at her. He had thought such 
things himself once ; but he had lost all ideas of the kind 
when he had discovered the hollowness of his wife’s 
heart. For a time he had thought that there was no 
truth in womankind, nothing but deceit and selfishness, 
and subsequent years had only slightly modified those 
views, until Nerelle grew up, and he saw a good deal of 
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her at the New England station, when she was banished 
from Sydney and its delights. She had grown into his 
mind as the one exception to the general rule of hollow- 
ness and trickery. But he had not expected she would 
prove of such sterling metal when the crash he saw was 
coming had arrived. The only provision he had made 
had been for her, and it was to tell her of this that he had 
called her into his room. 

‘But you need not know poverty, Nerelle,” he said. 

She looked up quickly. Surely he was not going to 
refer to a money marriage. 

'“ You are too young and too beautiful for that, dear,” 
he continued. 

She could not let him finish.. It would be too much 
degradation for him to mention what had been natural in 
the mother. She knew the worldly-mindedness of the 
one, but the other she had always held to be above such 
things. She rose from her seat and stood looking at him 
with her colour rising again, and her eyes growing moist. 

‘Papa, do you remember when we were at Goolooga, 
I asked you something one night? Do you remember 
that you promised me that, whatever took place ——” 

“TI would not let you crucify yourself, as you termed 
it,” he answered smiling. ‘ Yes dear, I remember. The 
quaintness of the phrase was enough to impress it on my 
memory. 

‘T was in earnest, papa.” 

‘‘T knew you were, dear, and so was I.” 

“T am in earnest now. It may have been a quaint 
phrase, but it expressed what I thought then, and what | 
think now. It is worse than crucifixion to my mind.” 

‘‘ But why ‘do you term it so, Nerelle ?” 

‘‘T don’t know, papa, exactly why. I used to think a 
great deal up there, and a lot of very funny things too, I 
daresay. You and mother used to puzzle me very much, 
and then Marie was married. 1 had all sorts of ideas 
about it, highly romantic I suppose they were ; but when 
I came down to Sydney and found that it was simply an 
arrangement, almost a business arrangement, so far as 
Marie was concerned, I felt—I cannot tell you how I felt. 
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It seemed so awful. Then I went back to the station 
and Miss Stiggles, and I asked her. She said it was the 
proper thing to do, and made me quite angry. I never 
respected her after that. I tried to think it out for my- 
self, and I came to the conclusion that any woman, | 
don’t care who she is, who married without loving the 
man she went to, crucified herself, but that the woman 
who married for money, was not only a crucified sacrifice, 
but a degradation.” 

‘“* But to what ?” 

‘To all this hypocrisy that we are now leaving. It 
is to me like a great, big demon sitting with its mouth 
open, and we—that is, all people who worship money— 
are bowing down before it. It roars and fumes at any- 
one who has any real nature in them, and all the other 
people who hear the roars and see the cause of them, try 
to smother and crush the poor creature with the real 
nature. The best way to do that, which they have found, 
is to nail the victim at the demon’s feet. When a woman 
is married for money, she is nailed at the feet of dis- 
honour as the victim of hypocrisy, or, as I put it, 
crucified.” 

‘“You have some strange ideas, Nerelle, for a girl of 
your age.” 

“| daresay they sound very foolish, papa; but when 
Marie was married it made such an impression on me 
that for years I used to be terrified in case I should have 
to do the same. I don’t know why, but it is still some- 
thing horrible to me. I would much rather die, I think. 
You will keep your promise, won't you?” 

“T have never forgotten it; but why do you ask me now?” 

‘You said just now that I never need know poverty.” 

“Well?” 

“Mother has said the same thing, directly and 
indirectly, time after time, lately; only she has always 
finished up by explaining how, and I thought you were 
going to do the same.” 

‘So I was, dear,” he said, still smiling. “I don't 
know whether my explanation will be the same, though. 
Tell me what your mother suggested ? ”’ 
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“Mr. O’Carthy.” 

“What?” The smile left his face, and an ugly frown 
gathered over his brows. 

‘She said I was to marry Mr. O’Carthy, and that you 
and everyone wished it, and I was—oh, I was so hurt 
when she said that you wanted me to.” 

He did not heed the tears that stood in the eyes, nor 
the quiver in the voice. | He was looking away over her 
head, with the frown still on his brow. So this was what 
had been meant when O’Carthy had offered to double the 
money on Narra Yarra, and this was why the man had 
been taken up and made so much of by his wife. He 
had not been affectionate to her before ; it was hate he felt 
for her now. 

‘“Nerelle, listen to me! If you had come to me and 
told me you had wanted to marry that man, I would 
never have let you,” he said slowly. ‘I do not know 
what your mother meant. Such a proposition was never 
seriously mooted to me. Had I heard of it I should have 
ended it at once. I only wish now that the man had 
never come inside my doors.” 

‘Tam glad you say so, papa, dear. I thought I was 
the only one who disliked him, but I never cared to tell you.” 

‘And why not?” 

‘Oh, there was never any time. It was always a rush 
after some horrid party, or something. Thank heaven, 
there won’t be any more,” she said. 

‘But you must have some friends, Nerelle.” 

“Friends? Yes. But you don’t call those stiff, stuck- 
up people, friends, do you? They are either all smiles 
and starch, or sneers and envy. And the men! I don’t 
like society men, papa. I would rather have the fellows 
from the bush, who used to come to Goolooga to see you. 
There was something strong and independent in them, 
and they were men who could look you in the face with- 
out making you feel ashamed. Ugh! I don’t like 
society men,” she said, with a shudder. 

“You need not know them, Nerelle, if you choose. 
My explanation is different from your mother’s, and it 
will suit you better, [ think.” 
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“Tf it is that you and I can live our own lives without 
having to consider how they shake hands in London, and 
whether it is proper to say ‘How do?’ or ‘Don't you 
know?’ or ‘ Really’? or any other of the nonsense, it will 
suit me better. Oh, let us go back to the bush, papa. 
We are Australians, and our home is in the bush and not 
in the city, aping other nations. Let us take a selection 
and be where we can be natural and happy. I can milk 
and make butter, though mother does not know it, and 
can cook, too. It would be awful fun, and such a change 
from this humdrum make-believe.” 

He looked at her with a smile on his face again. 

‘My explanation is something like that,” he said. 

“Oh, I am glad. We shall never miss our money if 
that is the case. Won't we have happy days, papa?” 

“Wait till you hear it all, Nerelle. It is a long story. 
I first thought of it when you spoke of your crucifying 
idea. I thought that some day there might be a strain 
between you and the rest, if it came to a test, and you 
had to choose between the man selected for you and the 
anger of your mother and sisters. I might not be alive 
then, or anything might take place, so I came to the 
conclusion that I would make arrangements for you there 
and then. As it happens, it is a very good thing that | 
did. 1 made Goolooga over to you in trust. I never 
told you or your mother, or anyone else, except the 
trustees. The income from it has been paid into my 
account, less a certain amount every year, which the 
trustees hold as a reserve against a bad season or any 
other contingency. That is up to some £5,000 now, and, 
with the property, is yours whenever you like to take it 
over. It can never be taken from you, and if you die 
without any children it goes to the hospitals of the colony. 
So you need not fear having to marry to avoid poverty.” 

“Papa!” 

‘Don’t interrupt me, dear; I have not finished yet. 
When I made it over I was a rich man. Now I am a 
poor one. I do not blame anyone for the losses that have 
come upon me. They need not have been so great were 
it not for the support we have given to what you term the 
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demon of hypocrisy ; but when I knew that you were safe 
I did not care about the others. They never thought 
very much about me, and I let things take their own 
course. They would not have gone wrong now, but, 
somehow, that man O’Carthy has schemed round me until 
I am completely undermined. I did not think he was 
such an unprincipled scoundrel, and yet I might have 
known. But, as it is, | am ruined, and you are the only 
one of us who comes out of the fire unhurt. You have 
your selection, and if you will have me, I will come and 
stay with you and help you keep house. I cannot look 
after it; the trustees have to do that.” 

“But where will mother go?” Nerelle asked. 

‘She had her own settlement, and she insisted on 
throwing it up over a year ago. She will have to look to 
her affectionate daughters and her many friends now. | 
have exhausted my patience with her.” 

‘But she is still mother ; we cannot leave her to starve.” 

‘Yes, dear; she is still your mother,” he sighed. “I 
don’t think you need bother about the starvation. She 
is not likely to experience that. However, there will be 
plenty of time to talk about those matters later on. For 
the present, I only wanted to explain to you what your 
position was. You need have no fear that you will have 
to earn your own living, nor that you will be cajoled into 
marrying for money.” 

“How quietly you take it, papa.” 

‘What is the use of doing otherwise? I have been in 
the thick of it all day, and now that I am away from 
lawyers and papers, I want to forget them till to-morrow. 
There will be more of it then, and quite enough worry 
without anticipating it to-night. Now I am going to have 
a cigar, and you can tell me all about your troubles,” he 
said, as he settled in his arm-chair. ‘I have left word 
that I am not to be disturbed on any account until ten 
o'clock, so you shall not be interrupted this time. Now, 
Nerelle, dear, I am ready for the news. What is it that 
is troubling you so?” 

“Oh, there is a lot, papa.” 

“Well, let us begin at the beginning. What is this 
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about last night? I thought last night was a g 
success ?” 

“So it was as regards the ball, but—-— 

“But? Yes dear, but——-?” 

‘Oh, don’t laugh, papa. It—don’t you know?” 

“No, I do not,” 

‘Not about Mr. O’Carthy ?” 

‘What about him?” enquired the father leaning for- 

ward in his chair. 

‘He asked me to marry him.” 

“The hound!” Shellback exclaimed, starting to his 
feet, and then controlling himself, he sat down and said, 
‘go on, dear. I did not mean to interrupt you. What 
did you tell him?” 

‘“No; emphatically no,” she said, her animation return- 
ing as she recalled the scene. “I told him as I told him 
before, for he spoke to me about it some days ago, only I 
did not mention it to anyone. I told him I would rather 
go to slavery and poverty than be the wife of a man such 
as he, even though he had the wealth of the world 
behind him. Then he said something about dragging me 
and you and all of us down to the gutter, and I left him and 
asked—asked someone to take me back to the ball-room.” 

‘“Which he did,” said her father, as she hesitated. 

‘“No, he did not. O’Carthy came to the door and said 
something. Oh! horrible——” she shuddered. 

“Yes?” Shellback said as she again hesitated. 

‘He did not let him finish. He leaped from my side 
and knocked Mr. O’Carthy down, and would have choked 
him only I had to stop him. I thought he would have 
killed him.” 

Her eyes were fixed on her hands that lay on her lap, 
and her voice was low and strained, as though there were 
a torrent of words striving to break through the reserve 
which she tried to exercise. Her father watched her 
closely. It was not usual for Nerelle to be so moved 
when speaking of anyone; nor was it usual for her to 
omit a name and substitute a personal pronoun. 

‘“‘He knocked O’Carthy down, did he? And tried to 
choke him? It is a pity you did not let him.” 


” 
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“Oh, papa, I could not,” she looked up quickly and in 
her eyes her father read her secret. 

He rose from his chair, and coming over to her, laid 
his hand, as he was so fond of doing with her, on her 
head. 

‘And who is he, little one?” he asked softly. 

‘‘Mr. Smith,” she replied simply. 

“Mr. Smith? I don’t think I know him, do 1? But I 
must. I must go to him and thank him for the service 
he has done for me and mine. To resent an insult offered 
to you, Nerelle, and to protect you from that scoundrel, is 
enough to make me eternally indebted to him, whoever 
he is. Tell me all about him, dear, for I must show him 
my gratitude.” 

‘He is a reporter on the Dazly Tribune, papa. 

‘And where did you meet him?” he asked. He was 
somewhat startled, for he did not think that his wife 
would ever have had newspaper people about her, unless 
they were endowed with a very large amount of money. 

Simply, Nerelle told him all her story. How, at the 
Government House ball—when she had made her début 
into society--she had met his eyes, and how they had 
haunted her till she had met him again at the church 
flower show ; how she was still unconscious as to who he 
was, but was unable to forget his face, or overcome the 
influence that its expression had made upon her ; how he 
had come for information about the ball, and how she had 
to run away from the overpowering fascination of his 
eyes ; how the next time they had met there had been a 
cross purpose between them which had vanished when 
she, unintentionally, invoked his protection, and he had 
so gallantly defended her. She branched off at that point 
to the letter her mother had received that afternoon say- 
ing that he was ill with brain fever, and giving that as the 
reason why the ball had not been more elaborately 
described. 

‘He is ill now, papa, and—it worries me so,” she 
concluded, and her head went down before a storm of 
tears. 

‘‘Nerelle, dear,” her father said, after waiting for the 
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energy of the storm to spend itself. He spoke gently 
and softly, and his hand was stroking her hair with a 
delicate caress. ‘‘ Will you tell me something? Do you 
love this Mr. Smith ?” 

A faint ‘“‘ Yes” came through her sobs. 

“And he?” 

There was a suspicion of a nod in the movement of the 
head, but no other reply to the question. 

“You should have told me that before, Nerelle. | 
might have found out how he was,” he said after another 
period of silence. “It is not too late even now,” he 
added, and went to the table, where he wrote a brief note 
to the editor of the 7yzdene, inquiring after Mr. Smith’s 
condition, and asking whether he was at home or the 
hospital, as he would like to render any service that he 
could to the sick reporter. 

“Tam going to send this note down now, so that we 
may know the latest news,” he said, as he left the room. 

When he returned, Nerelle had obtained control over 
herself again. 

‘TI am very silly, papa,” she said, as soon as he came 
in, by way of apology for her emotion. 

He crossed over to her, and kissed her. 

‘It would be better if more people were like you,” he 
said. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tue little that whisky had left of his mind was terribly 
muddled and confused as Jack hurried up the roadway 
after making his exit from the cottage where he had 
entered to take possession. He had gathered from his 
employer that he might have some difficulty in getting 
admittance, or that once inside he might look for 
resistance on the part of the person named in his writ. 
He had never anticipated that he would be struck back 
through years of wasted existence into associations that 
would call forth his best, and, by the comparison, his 
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worst characteristics. For when a man, who has gone 
off the straight road of rectitude into the by-ways and 
alleys of corruption, is suddenly brought face to face to 
one with whom he was associated in the days prior to his 
side divergences, he for the moment forgets the subse- 
quent offshoots and remembers only the straight road of 
old. But it is only for a moment. The acquired ex- 
perience of years banks up against the barrier of memory, 
and when it breaks that down or flows over it, there is a 
rush and a flood that effectually swamps the kindly 
sympathies of the past. 

As he walked up the roadway—never caring or notic- 
ing whither he was going—Jack was strongly inclined to 
maudle, and a preliminary sniff had actually sounded a 
warning note of repentance and remorse, when the 
stemmed current reached the top of the not too high 
barrier and tumbled in upon the verdant plains of sorrow 
and affliction where mawkish sentiment was parading. 

“It is hard, very hard; but perhaps I merit it all,” he 
was thinking, when his nose caught the familiar flavour of 
a beer cellar, and his quickened eyes saw that he was 
passing a public-house. ‘‘ Well, let’s have a drink on it,” 
he continued, and lurched round towards the door. 
Before he reached it, he remembered he was without 
money—he had forgotten Biddy’s shilling—and that the 
place was a barred palace to him. ‘Perhaps I merit it,” 
he resumed, as he walked on. ‘I am a wretched 
offender, and have no excuse to offer in palliation of my 
offence.” 

Wondering, wandering, reviling, and complaining, he 
still went on and on, never keeping one idea long enough 
in his mind, to permit of his disposing of it before another 
came along and drove its unfinished predecessor out of 
his mind. Presently he found himself facing the fence of 
a reserve, inside of which there were seats. He hada 
pipe and some tobacco, and would go inside and have a 
smoke. It might soothe his feelings somewhat. 

He pushed his way through the swing gates and took 
possession of a seat beneath the shade of a dark, wide- 
spreading tree. He then observed that it was getting 

10* 
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late ; that lovers and their ladies repaired to the seclusion 
of the reserve to promenade and whisper, and that the 
weather was mild and the night serenely calm. Seated 
beneath the shadow of the tree through whose branches 
and foliage not even the moonbeams could penetrate, 
Jack sat in complete darkness and wondered. 

Slowly and ineffectually he tried to grapple with his 
subject, and to pass over the years of his life again in 
some sequence and order of events. But it was of no 
use. He could only recall indistinctly a lovely woman, 
lovely to look at in form and feature, but craven in heart 


and mind. Somehow he, or his life, was connected with . 


this woman, and he had hated her, and hastened from her 
presence into darkness and despair. 

He knew nothing of that period; it was as if an ink 
pad had been daubed over his memory and obscured in 
blackness what could not otherwise have been removed. 
Then came a lurid flash, a red gleam of hate, and the 
darkness lifted enough to show the face and form of a 
man. Why did he hate that man so much? And who 
was he? Neither question could he answer: he only 
knew that he hated, and that whenever and wherever he 
saw that face again, he would hate it as quickly as he 
would know it. 

There was more blackness after that, and it lasted till, 
with a faint but growing warmth, a fresh light broke 
through it. The other break had been sharp and sudden, 
standing clean out against the dark background. This 
was soft in its commencement, and seemed as though it 
lifted and pushed the blackness away with gentle but 
persistent efforts. As it grew stronger and clearer, he 
saw another face, a calm, gentle face, and he knew he 
had loved that face, and the owner of it had loved him, 
too, and as it came into his jumbled, distorted mind, his 
heart craved for it, and, in his yearning, he moaned and 
wept. Why had she gone from him? Why had it 
ended ? 

Why need he ask those questions, when but a few 
moments ago he had been face to face with her, and had 
seen her turn from him in horror and despair, and heard 
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her bid him begone? He remembered now. He could 
look back on that calm, sweet glow, and feel in the 
contemplation of it some of the satisfaction he had felt 
when it was around him. What a pity that it could not 
have gone on for ever, or rather let him for once face the 
truth and say what a pity that he could not have stayed 
with it for ever. What a pity that he could not have 
scorned the glare which had only scorched him before, 
and which he was yet mad enough to fly back to, even 
when he saw it from amidst the softness of that sweet, 
gentle light. It had only been to be burnt again. 

But yet it never seemed to go out, this soft, sweet light. 
There was the glare of that other fire across it, and the 
recurrence of the man’s face that he hated, and after that 
darkness and blackness, from whence he had. again 
emerged but a few days since. But nowhere could he 
find where that soft, sweet light had gone out. 

He rose from his seat beneath the shadow of the tree, 
and paced along the avenue which ran from end to end of 
the reserve. The moonlight came through the tangled 
branches overhead, and chequered his path with glints of 
light and shade. The lovers and their ladies had gone 
home, and the old man found he had the place entirely to 
himself and his thoughts. Not even a stray dog came to 
disturb him. 

When had that softness vanished from his life, he was 
asking himself over and over again? He could not re- 
member ; all he knew was that once it had been there, 
while now he had just seen the author of it, and she had 
bade him begone, so that it could not still be anywhere ; 
and yet he could not understand how it had ceased. 

Something familiar in the scene around him made him 
stop in his walk. He stood by the tree under whose shade 
he had rested. The night was calm and only dew would 
fall till the morning, and the thick branches of the tree 
would keep that off. The seat was roomy, and no whit 
harder than the bed he had slept on the night before, in 
the establishment where he had worked himself sober 
during his four weeks’ incarceration. He had one ad- 
vantage that he had not then: he could smoke, and was 
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free to go or stay as he chose. He wished he had some- 
thing to drink, something, that is, that was intoxicating ; 
but he was without the means to purchase, and the closing- 
up hour was past. He would have been safe to find it 
in Ghouldom Street, but he did not know the late houses 
at North Sydney, and what was worse, they did not know 
him. So he had to rest content with his pipe, and smoked 
in silence till he dozed and slept. 

It was dawning when he awakened, fresh and cheery 
with the scent of the grass and the song of the birds in 
the air, while the blaze of the yellow and purple along the 
eastern sky roused what little of soul was left in him 
to rejoice and feel glad. It is a sorry creature who can 
see the dawn unmoved, and Jack almost felt exultation as 
he saw the sun swing over the horizon, and light the world 
up to day and warmth. He peered round under the trees 
at the houses that faced the reserve. All were closed, 
with the blinds down, and with that air of death and 
desolation that hangs over a sleeping city at the hour of 
sunrise. 

“Only me and the birds and the flowers awake,” Jack 
mused, as he felt in the bowl of his half-finished pipe. 
He had left enough over from the night before to serve 
him for a morning whiff. Feeling for a match, he dis- 
covered Biddy’s shilling. He drew it forth from his 
pocket and gazed at it, gleefully and amazed. 

“That comes of getting up early,” he said aloud, look- 
ing at it as though it had been some trusty companion. 
‘““* Early to bed and early to rise, makes a man healthy, 
wealthy, and wise,’” he continued, nodding to the shilling, 
as a nurse nods to the baby she is trying to coax. 
‘““That’s me, my boy—that’s me. I’m up early and I’ve 
found you, and you're health, wealth, and wisdom when 
the pubs open. But, no; I won't,” he exclaimed, shutting 
his fingers over the coin, and glancing away from it down 
the avenue. ‘No, I won't. Til swear off until I find 
when that light went out, because I don’t believe it has, 
and if it hasn’t—well, I'll swear off, any way, and have a 
smoke.” 


He shifted his seat to one where the sun rays could 
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catch him, and basked and smoked till a baker’s cart 
rattled along the road beside the reserve. He discovered 
he was hungry, and, going to the fence, he hailed the 
cart and offered to purchase a loaf. The driver threw 
him a lump of bread. 

“We don't take from deadbeats and unemployed,” he 
called back, as he drove along. 

‘Who's a deadbeat or an unemployed ?” exclaimed 
Jack, resentfully. ‘Can't a gent have a picnic and 
camp in the park for enjoyment, and oversleep himself, so 
that he is too late to go home?” 

But he turned and picked up the bread, and, munching 
it, found his way to the drinking fountain, and washed 
down his frugal breakfast with water. 

‘It’s cold, but it’s satisfying,” he mused, as he strolled 
along under the trees until he came to one that took his 
fancy. There he stretched himself out on the turf and 
gave rein to his thoughts again. 

He fumbled in his pocket for the shilling, and, drawing 
it out, looked at it. 

‘You'd have gone in rum, my boy,” he said, ‘if I had 
yielded to temptation. But I did not, and now you're 
going in food and tobacco, for I’ve done with drink. It’s 
bad. It’s been bad for me all along, but it was better 
than the memory of that devil who broke up my life. 
She’s gone, now. I'll never bother about her any more. 
I’m going back again—if I can get there—to be respect- 
able. It’s over twenty-five years since I was; but, 
‘where there’s a will there’s a way,’ and here goes fora 
smoke on the strength of it.” 

The pipe was refilled and relighted, and Jack—lying 
back against the trunk of a tree—compared his present 
situation with that of the previous morning, when he had 
been called from his cell and mustered with others for 
discharge. It had been an eventful day to him, and the 
effect of the changes that fate had wrung upon him still 
disturbed his mind, and made it roam from one subject to 
another. He recalled the mission that had brought him 
over to that side of the harbour. What would Gollett 
say when he reported that he had not remained in pos- 
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session? He shifted uneasily until he remembered the 
reason. Of course, it was all right. The man Gollett 
wanted had bolted, and if he had taken possession of 
some one else’s property there would have been a fine bill 
for his employer to pay. He would go to the office the 
first thing in the morning, and make all the capital he 
could out of the incident. It ought to be a very good 
thing for him, if he managed it properly, and he was 
old enough at his business to know how to*do that. 

The world was awake and at work again, when he 
decided that it was time to move. He had wandered 
along the night before without heeding where he was 
going, and now that he wanted to find his way back to the 
ferry he was for a moment at a loss which way to go. A 
heavily laden tram passed along the road. The direction 
it took must be towards the ferry, he reasoned, and 
walked on after it till he found that he was correct in his 
views. He hesitated before he went on board the ferry 
boat. A great longing came upon him to go back and 
see the woman again who had told him to be gone so 
severely the night before. She had not always spoken to 
him like that, and perhaps if he explained and promised, 
and redeemed his promise, she might learn to look upon 
him in a brighter light. If he redeemed his promise, yes. 
Long ago he had promised and broken all the vows he 
had made. He had pleaded for forgiveness, too, and had 
been listened to; but a little later he was off into the 
darkness once more, and when he had emerged’ for a 
brief interval and had crept back with promises and 
appeals for forgiveness, he had been told, as he was told 
only the night before, to go—and he had gone. 

It was no use trying again. If he redeemed his earlier 
pledges, he might hope ; “but never till then. He knew 
that without asking, and so he went on board, and for 
once overcame a craving. 

He had to wait an hour before his employer arrived at 
his office, and then he had to face an angry storm of 
abuse until corroborative evidence was forthcoming from 
the agent of the cottage, that the tenant, who was in 
arrears to Gollett, had left six weeks before, and that the 
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present occupant was a different person altogether. Then 
Jack had his turn, and acted it so well, that he left the 
office with half-a-sovereign in his pocket for the trouble 
he had taken in the matter, and instructions to keep 
sober and present himself later in the day, when there 
would be a very important matter for him to undertake. 

He kept his instructions, so far as presenting himself 
later in the day; the other part was not quite so well 
attended to, the possession of half-a-sovereign and half-a- 
day of leisure being too much for his resolve to abandon 
the way of darkness and inebriety. 

‘You are in a fit state to undertake anything impor- 
tant” Gollett growled at him as he entered the office. 

‘I’m a bit tired,” Jack mumbled, as he held on to his 
hat with both hands in his efforts to keep steady on his feet. 

“Are you? Then you'd better get out of this and rest. 
I shan’t want you.” 

‘Yes, sir,” he answered, but without making any 
attempt to move. ‘i 

‘Well, go; don’t stand there like a fool.” 

But still Jack stood his ground. He twisted his mouth 
into a would-be smile, forgetting that his beard hid the 
distortion from his employer's notice. 

“You'll excuse me, sir,” he began. 

“Well, what is it?” 

“You don’t happen to have half-a-crown you don't 
want about you, do you?” 

Gollett half rose from his seat in his wrath; then he 
changed his mind, and striking a hand-bell on the table, 
sdt glaring at Jack while the door opened and a clerk 
came in. Something else came in, too; the sound of a 
woman’s voice with a decided Irish flavour in it, express- 
ing the owner’s anxiety to see Mr. Gollett and hear how 
her brother was. The instructions to the clerk to turn 
Jack out were never delivered; the sound of the voice was 
enough. Biddy had come for her weekly allowance, and 
Jack did not want to hear more than the voice. He 
moved quickly to a door that led out of the room on to 
the passage, and exclaiming “ I'll call to-morrow,” he went 
out. 
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Gollett looked after him. It was just as well that the 
man was drunk. The important business he had wanted 
him for would not be available until the following day at 
the earliest, and he might have had to pay him for the 
day, if he had been sober. 

Biddy, garrulous and effusive, was pouring forth her 
expressions of admiration for her brother, as a leader toa 
suggestion that her weekly allowance might be increased, 
when Gollett received a note. It was an intimation that 
O’Carthy wished to see him at once, at a suburban hotel. 
Cutting the interview with Biddy short, he hastily gathered 
up some papers from his safe and left-his office, hailing a 
cab and driving rapidly away. He alighted in a main 
street, and, paying his fare, proceeded on foot down a by- 
lane to a little back street hotel. He entered and walked 
upstairs to a room, the door of which he opened without 
ceremony. Inside he found O’Carthy, his eyes badly 
bruised and his face flushed, lying back on a sofa, with a 
whisky bottle and glass on a table beside him. 

“Well?” O’Carthy exclaimed, as he saw Gollett enter 
the room. 

‘Can't do it till to-morrow,” said the money-lender, as 
he drew up a chair to the sofa and proceeded to unfasten 
his papers. 

An oath formed O’Carthy’s answer. 

‘It’s in the evening papers all right, and a fine how- 
d’ye-do it’s causing, too; I hear that the family is in a 
great way about it.” 

‘Did you say I’d gone away?” 

“Oh, yes; you left this morning to take over Narra 
Yarra,” Gollett laughed. 

‘Then why can’t you act?” 

‘“T could not get the bill till it was too late to make a 
demand to-day ; but to-morrow morning it can be done, 
if you think it wise. But there is something else I 
don’t think you know. I only found it out by accident. 
Goolooga is not Shellback’s, and it has not a penny of 
mortgage upon it.” 

O’Carthy started up from his sofa. . 

‘‘ Not Shellback’s? Then whose the devil is it?” 
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‘He made it over to his youngest daughter three years 

ago. 

~“ Damn you, why didn’t you find that out before? May 
the curse of Cromwell light upon you, you skulking loafer. 
Why didn’t you do as I told you? Didn't I tell you to 
spare nothing to find out every stick of business he did, 
and every bill and mortgage he owed? and to buy them 
all up, so as to have him and his cursed family under my 
thumb ?” 

Gollett sat quiet while O’Carthy stormed. When the 
torrent of abuse was over, he said: 

‘Your sister wants an increase in her allowance.” 

‘Damn my sister, and you, too. You robbing black- 
guard, you money-lending swindler ; I'll have no more of 
you. Get out of this, or I'll sling you through the 
window.” 

“Quietly, Mr. O’Carthy ; people may hear you; and 
the people here are my friends, not yours.” 

‘You think you've trapped me, do you? 

“Let me finish, Mr. O’Carthy. We made a fair and 
square arrangement. I was to get all the information 
about these Shellbacks and bring them down to ruin, and 
when I did that I was to get a big cheque over and above 
my expenses. Now that meant a lot of work and a lot of 
search. I found out a good deal more than you care to 
have made known. When I was hunting up about Narra 
Yarra, I found out about Marli—you know pretty well 
what. Then I stumbled across your sister in the Merry- 
vale Lane, and learned about the value of your father’s 
will, as well as some of the values of the property that he 
left. Now let us be plain. I don’t want to have anything 
more to do with your dirty work than I can help. It’s 
bad enough as it is. But you keep a civil and quiet 
tongue in your head, or you'll pay for it. I’m not going 
to put up with the abuse of an ex-convict’s son, even if I 
am a money-lender, and get big interest for your money 
and the money of low stoundrels like you Now, Mr. 
O’Carthy, you'll either talk quietly or I'll go, and hand 
over my information to the police.” 

O’Carthy scowled and swore till he found that 
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Gollett was too strong for him, and then he changed his 
mind. 

‘ Here, have a whisky,” he exclaimed, with a weak 
attempt at a smile. 

‘Thanks, I don’t drink,” replied Gollett. 

‘More fool you,” said O’Carthy, as he filled a glass for 
himself, and drank it off. ‘“ Then, have a cigar?” 

“] don’t smoke!” 

‘Then, let’s talk business, and have no more of this 
rowing. I’m on for a square deal. Did you find out who 
the young chap was that blacked my eyes?” 

‘“T have not tried.” 

“Well, he’s a friend of Shellback’s, and I reckon I'll 
run him in with the gang, too. I’m full up of wasting 
my time in this place. I’m going to smash them up, and 
then clear out for the bush again. No more of this rot 
for me. I have had enough of Sydney and its rotten 
society. Why, I’d buy the lot up as easily as I’ve bought 
up Shellback, and they’re too proud to look at me—damn 
them. Oh, I know. They run after me when they think 
there’s a show of getting at me; but they’ve got to get 
up earlier in the morning to do that, eh, Gollett, my boy? 
Old O’Carthy’s son ain’t no fool, you take your colonial.” 

‘“Shellback has done you some good turns.” 

“Yes, and his wife’s father had mine flogged. What 
do you think of that, Gollett? Flogged! And when 
the old man was dying, he made me swear that I|’d follow 
the seed of that man, night and day, and drag them down 
and down and down—even if I had to go down with 
them, too. I’ve got most of them, and the only one | 
havn't got yet is that white-faced, flabby girl. But I'll 
get her yet, and send her—well, about as far down as her 
grandfather sent the old man, and that’s pretty low down, 
you take my word.” 

Money-lending business, when it is carried on outside 
of banks and big companies, makes the feelings grow a 
little hard, and the heart a little callous; but Gollett, 
whatever his faults, had some touch of compassion left, 
and his disgust at the man before him grew, as he heard 
him boast of his intentions. It was not often that 
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O’Carthy allowed his tongue so much latitude, and, as he 
went on, crowding his sentences with oaths, coarser and 
coarser as he became more excited, Gollett rose. It was 
mean enough being the tool of such a man; he had no 
desire for his further confidence. 

“Don’t go, you fool. Sit down and have another 
drink,” O’Carthy said. 

But Gollett was satisfied. He went back to his office 
and spread out the papers he had taken to O’Carthy on 
the table in front of him. As he looked over them, he 
thought what dirty work he had been doing for that man. 
He wished he had not undertaken it, but at that time he 
did not realise that it was bad. He had only regarded 
O’Carthy as an ordinary man with abundance of capital, 
who wanted to obtain the best interest that he could, and 
when their first transaction had taken place, he was 
rather pleased to think, that by its success, he had 
acquired a new and wealthy client. The idea of pur- 
chasing Shellback’s obligations he had looked upon 
as a somewhat out of the way idea to do a good turn 
to a man who, he knew, was pushing O’Carthy into 
society. 

As matters advanced he was astounded at the extent 
to which the reputed rich Shellback was involved, and 
urged upon his client the dangers of risking the large 
sums that were often necessary to get the obligations 
transferred in such a manner that Shellback was not 
made aware of it. Then O’Carthy had shown his hand to 
a slight extent, and Gollett learned that theré was some- 
thing else at the back of his actions than philanthropy. 
He heard of the daughter who was so much sought after 
by O’Carthy, and who did not return any of the implied 
interest, Could it be that the man was weaving a net 
round the father so as to entrap the daughter? Gollett 
smiled when the idea occurred to him, for it seemed more 
than ludicrous for a man to make such efforts to win any 
girl in the world. They were all alike to Gollett, and 
not worth very much at that. He had been married 
once, but the venture was not a success, and when the 
Divorce Court made him free once more, he made his 
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business his companion and forbade women a place 
anywhere near his thoughts. 

Then O’Carthy had exposed his hand a little more. 
A great deal of difficulty had been experienced in 
obtaining a hold over one particular item of Shellback’s 
affairs, and twice its value had to be expended before 
it could be made a tool of in the O’Carthy scheme. 
When it was obtained, O’Carthy had let his delight 
master his caution. ‘It was one step nearer the finish, he 
told Gollett, and went on to gloat in anticipation, how he 
would soon have the whole family in the gutter and be 
able to pay them back, in their own coin, the debt his 
father had handed down to him. Gollett knew of the 
notorious O’Carthy senior, and understood the aim of 
the scheme It was one of revenge. 

Later he learned more of the details and gathered how 
Mrs. Shellback’s father had been the cause of O’Carthy, 
senior, being sent to the colonies in the first instance, 
and how years after, when the convict was nearing his 
ticket of leave, his old officer had had him put back and 
flogged. Failing in carrying out his vengeance himself, 
he had handed it down as a trust to his son, and that 
worthy had drawn the innocent financial agent into his 
work, and, through his agency, had cast a net round his 
victims that made escape well nigh impossible. 

From O’Carthy he had learned how he proposed to 
first marry Nerelle and then expose his parentage to her, 
draw in all his lines, explode his mines, and leave the 
family, with his wife as well, to get out of the crash the 
best way they could. 

Gollett did not think very highly of the opposite sex, 
especially after his own matrimonial experience ; but it 
struck even him as being very hard upon an unoffending 
girl to doom her to such a future in consequence of some 
act of her grandfather’s, He made inquiries and found 
that she, of all the family, certainly deserved better than 
that. O’Carthy laughed when he suggested it. 

“You take more interest in her than her relations, 
then, for her mother is at it night and day to catch me 
for her, the old fool,” O’Carthy had replied. 
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The discovery of Biddy had occurred shortly after that. 

‘‘She’s a beauty, ain’t she?” O’Carthy said, after the 
first and only interview he had with her. “A regular 
rough ’un and no beans about it ; but she’ll do fine to take 
to the wedding as a set-off to old Mrs. Shellback. Keep 
her on the string, Gollett, she'll come in handy yet.” 

But keeping her on the string meant learning more 
about O’Carthy and his affairs. Biddy had a good deal 
to say about her father’s will, and the information she 
gave made Gollett suspicious. Following his suspicions, 
he took to searching, and with the information as a lead 
he was not long in discovering that O’Carthy’s heritage 
was not worth five minutes purchase if the facts he knew 
came to light. 

He had debated in his own mind how he would use his 
knowledge, but he had not come to a decision when 
O’Carthy told him of the sale of Narra Yarra. He next 
found out the real state of affairs as regards Goolooga, 
and, with it, he found his conscience. He revolted in one 
day against O’Carthy and his scheme. For a time the 
struggle raged, and several times O’Carthy was nearly 
betrayed ; but, after a while, his mercenary instincts came 
to the rescue. He compromised with his conscience by 
deciding to shield Nerelle. The rest he let go. 

He sat gazing at the papers, as the chain of events, 
that had occurred since he became connected with them, 
passed through his mind. It did seem hard on Shellback 
that he should have to suffer for what his wife’s father had 
done—but still, he was a fool to have married. Men who 
married deserved anything they got, he believed. As he 
thought, he picked up a short document; it was Shellback’s 
receipt of the purchase-money for Narra Yarra. He had 
never read it through, and noticing that it was more 
lengthy than the ordinary form, he began to peruse it. 

What he read caused him to start. Shellback had 
plainly set forth that the condition of the sale was that the 
transaction should not be allowed to transpire to the pub- 
lic for, at least, six months. And in the Evening Mazl 
O’Carthy had had it announced within a few days. Both 
men had signed the document. If Shellback had a dupli- 
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cate it would go very hard with O’Carthy, and with the 
Mai/as well, for the announcement was practically ruin to 
Shellback. 

They had obtained a bill of sale that Shellback had 
been cajoled into giving to one of their tools, and upon it 
O’Carthy insisted on putting a man in possession, seeing 
that all chance of the entanglement of Nerelle had failed up 
to the actual display of force and power. It was for that 
purpose that Jack had been required, but a hitch having 
occurred, execution had been postponed for a day. Gollett 
had pondered whether it would be wise to take the step 
until he ascertained what was being done in the matter of 
the Avening Mal announcement. It only needed a little 
slip now, and O’Carthy would be in the position of the 
biter bit. 

Thinking still, he turned to the papers relating to Goo- 
looga. If he only knew it, O’Carthy had the whip hand 
over that, too, for were Shellback to be made insolvent 
now, it was a question whether the court would not set 
aside the deed of gift. He had intended pointing that 
out to O’Carthy when he went out to see him, but the 
reception accorded to him, and the abuse O’Carthy heaped 
upon him, dissuaded him. He had done enough dirty work 
in the matter, and he would do no more. If matters did 
not eventuate as they now stood, O’Carthy would have 
himself to blame. He was quite prepared to stand by and 
keep the machinery oiled, but ifany unforeseen contingency 
should arise, then O’Carthy would have to attend to it. 
There was just a loophole for Shellback to escape through, 
if it were seen and availed of. He would not point it 
out, nor would he cover it over. It should all be left to 
chance, so far as he was concerned. 

When on the following morning O’Carthy came into 
his office and blustered about bringing Shellback down at 
once, he offered no resistance worth the name. 

‘*] would not hasten it,” he said. 

‘But I am not going to waste my time here over noth- 
ing ; I want to finish the job. He can’t meet any of his 
payments, and I’m going to get in on him while I have 
the chance.” 
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Gollett fell in with him, and the warrant was ready for 
Jack to execute before O’Carthy retired to what was his 
hiding place, pending the disappearance of the bruises 
round his eyes. 


CHAPTER XV. 


To-MOoRROW was an indefinite and ambiguous term to 
Jack, and when he knocked at Gollett’s door again the 
clock was well on to mid-day. Nor was he perfectly in 
command of all his faculties, and his speech was neither 
smooth nor flowery as he inquired after “that very 
important little matter.” 

Gollett looked up at him quickly. 

‘You've been drinking again,” he said. 

“T ain’t had no money not since yesterday,” Jack 
mumbled in reply. 

“But you've had drink?” 

“How could I when I hadn’t money? I ain't had 
no breakfast neither.” His voice grew to a whine before 
the steady searching glance of his employer. 

“Now tell the truth, Jack. How drunk are you?” 

‘Well, I ain’t drunk at all. I am a bit—you know— 
buzzy like, through being in the sun too much I suppose, 
but I ain’t drunk. I’m as clear in the head as a baby.” 

“Can you understand that?” Gollett exclaimed, 
holding out a document. 

Jack took it with a hand that was not too steady, and 
carefully adjusting a pair of spectacles, the frame of 
which was supplemented by two pieces of twine in place 
of the wires to pass over the ears, proceeded to read. 

“This is a hinstrument,” he said, clearing his voice 
and straightening his back. He held the paper in front 
of him with one hand and pointed to it with the other, 
for he had a vast respect for legal documents. ‘‘ This is 
a hinstrument whereby I, John Smith, am instructed to 
proceed to the house of one George Shellback and 
distrain and take possession under bill of sale of which 
default has been made.” 

II 
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“Very well, get along and execute it,” Gollett 
observed. 

“George Shellback? This ain't the rich George 
Shellback, is it?” exclaimed Jack, as the name, almost 
as familiar to most people in the city as their own, struck 
him. 

‘He is not very rich, now,” replied Gollett. 

“You do surprise me. Why, | thought he was able 
to buy up everyone.” 

“Ah! you are not up with the times. If you had read 
the Evening Mail yesterday—” 

‘So I did,” interrupted Jack. 

‘‘Then you must have seen that Shellback was a very 
long way off being able to buy everyone up.” 

“T don’t know, Mister Gollett. I was talking to a 
friend of mine this morning—he takes care of the 
building where Dobson and Joy have their offices—and 
he was telling me that there was to be awful doings over 
that Evening Mart.” 

‘“What did he mean?” Gollett inquired. 

“Well, he said as how he had heard that it was as 
good as a gold mine to Shellback and just the sort of 
thing he wanted to get clear of his debts, which are 
pretty big I’m told. I didn’t stop to ask any more, but 
maybe it would be as well to keep this ’ere a day or so 
waiting developments, won’t it ?” 

‘“T’ve got my orders and I’ve passed them on to you. 
If you don’t execute them promptly, I shall take no 
responsibility,” answered Gollett, with more evidence of 
temper in his voice than was exactly warranted. ‘“ You 
can settle with O’Carthy about what you'll do.” 

“Did you say O’Carthy, sir?” 

‘Yes, Morris O’Carthy, the principal in this matter?” 

‘‘Excuse me, sir. Any relation to Biddy O’Carthy?” 

‘“Why? What do you know about her?” exclaimed 
Gollett. 

“Oh, well, sir, it’s a bit delicate, between you and me. 
But I do know a good deal about her, more or less. Is 
she any relative? ” 

Gollett looked at his interrogator steadily without 
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answering. There might be something in his ideas after 
all, he thought, and perhaps Jack had some information 
which might be beneficial. 

‘Tell me what you know about her,” he said. 

‘Well, sir, it’s this way ; one don’t like to talk about a 
lady, do they? Specially when she ain’t present, though if 
she was here I don’t fancy I'd stay,” he went on with a 
smirk. ‘ You don’t happen to know the lady, do you, 
sir?” 

‘Well, in a way, yes. She was here, yesterday.” 

“Oh, I know it,” Jack remarked with animation. 

‘And perhaps you'd like to meet her here, some day,” 
resumed Gollett, amused at the change that had come 
over Jack. 

“Me, sir? Not much; I’ve met her quite enough in 
the past,” Jack answered, shaking his head dubiously. 

‘What is it that you know about her? Come, man, 
let us have it. It may be useful to both of us for all that 
you know.” 

Jack hesitated a little before unfolding his confidence to 
his employer, but a little judicious persuasion had its usual 
effect on a whisky-soaked mind, and every little tattle of 
gossip that he had ever heard of, or about Biddy, besides 
his own personal knowledge was told. The information 
was pleasing to Gollett, not so much for itself, but as 
being strongly corroborative to what he had already 
learned for himself. He felt more justified than ever in 
allowing matters to take their own course in connection 
with Shellback’s affairs, and, rewarding Jack, with half-a- 
crown for the purpose of obtaining a meal before entering 
on possession, he gave his attention to other concerns. 

Jack was scarcely truthful when he said that he had 
had no breakfast; neither had the want of money pre- 
vented his imbibing earlier in the day as well. Now he 
retraced his steps to the bar of his friendly host who had 
allowed him credit in the morning. But the half-crown 
was only enough to liquidate his score and give him one 
glass and he continued his road in a reasonable state of 
sobriety. 

He found his way to the Shellback residence, and in- 

tad 
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answer to his inquiry, he learned that the master of the 
house was out. 

It was very important that he should see him, Jack ex- 
plained to the servant, as the business was of a most pri- 
vate and particular nature, and slipping in through the 
doorway, he said he would wait till Mr. Shellback came 
in. 

“ You will have to call again,” he was told. 

“Young woman” he said sternly. ‘We never calls 
again. If you ain't in when we comes, we stops till you 
are, and if you don’t come it don’t make no difference to 
us. We are in and in we stops.” 

‘But will the missus do?” the girl asked. 

“No, young woman, the missus won't do. It’s the 
master, and him only, as I’ve to do with; so just say 
which is his room and I[’ll go in and wait for him.” 

“You'll have to wait where you are,” she answered. 

‘Now, look here, young woman, perhaps you don’t 
know no better, but the law is above hinsults, and if you 
ain't got no respect for this ‘ere, why just say so,” he went 
on, drawing out the folded blue document from his pocket 
and tapping it significantly. 

‘“Why, it’s a summons,” exclaimed the girl. 

‘No, young woman, it ain’t a summons; but, whatever 
it is, it’s here, and it’s going to stay, so don’t you get your- 
self into no trouble, but just point out the master’s room, 
and say nothing to nobody. You'll find it’ll pay best.” 

The girl, uncertain as to what might be in the wind, 
pointed through the open library door. 

‘The room at the end,” she said; and Jack, following 
her instructions, proceeded into Shellback’s private sanc- 
tum. A whisky decanter that he found there soothed him 
while he awaited the return of the master of the house. 
When he did hear a masculine voice and footsteps ap- 
proaching the room, he had grown quite reconciled to his 
new surroundings. 

‘What are you doing here?” 

Jack fumbled in his coat pocket for the warrant. 

‘‘Mr. Shellback, I’ve an unpleasant duty to perform; but 
it ain't no use,” he mumbled. “ Now, take my advice, it 
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ain’t no use. I’m very sorry for you, but dooty’s dooty, 
and must be done; so here I hands you my warrant to 
hexecute, unless you pays up a little thing of fifteen hun- 
dred odd, with the cost of this ‘ere, and my hexpenses, at 
the rate of ten bob a day, while in possession, dating from 
now. 

He looked up as he handed the document to Shellback. 
It must have been very bad whisky in the decanter, for 
he felt himself start and burn and tremble, and his breath 
grew short, as he looked at the man’s face. 

‘Who has done this?” asked a cool voice at his side. 

“The name’s there, sir. Mr. Gollett puts me in for one 
Morris O’Carthy, as I understands it.” 

‘“Where are those names on this paper ?” 

“Well, sir, I’ve left my glasses behind me ; but they’re 
all right if you'll look for them.” 

He wished the man would go away again; his nerves 
were all shaking and his muscles trembling, and some 
more of that whisky might cure the complaint it had 
brought on. 

‘Listen to me, my man.” 

“Yes, sir,” he said. 

“You will stay here——” 

“For a week, if it ain’t paid, and then sell, sir,” Jack 
interrupted. 

‘““T say you will stay here till I come back. I shall not 
be away very long.” 

He was about to assent, when he heard the door shut 
and locked. He pulled himself together and went over 
to try the handle; the door was locked, and he was locked 
in. 

‘Well, there’s some whisky left, anyhow,” he exclaimed, 
as he turned to the decanter again and helped himself. 
Then he sat down on the couch, and tried to reason out 
what it was that made him go so queer when he was de- 
livering the warrant to Shellback. It had knocked him 
clean off his pins, he told himself, and at a very awkward 
time, too. It could not have been the whisky—with a 
cry he started up! It was the man’s face! That was the 
face he had been searching for; that was the face that 
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came to his memory from out the blackness of his despair ; 
the face he hated, and the face he wanted to kill! The 
shock was too great for him to bear, and the whisky de- 
canter was empty before he had control over himself 
again. 

“Tt was not a very firm control then. He sat on the 
couch, his hands resting listlessly on his knees, and his 
eyes watery and wandering. His body was unsteady 
and shaking; but his mind was all right. That was 
clear enough, he felt pleased to say, over and over again, 
as he told himself about the face he hated so. Dates 
and events were rather confused, and occurrences which 
he could recall were not entirely free from the mist about 
the edges if he could only have known it. Somebody 
had done something a long while ago and it recurred to 
him ; but who did it he could not quite grasp. He only 
knew that he hated that somebody and wanted to do 
them an injury, only he could not say exactly who nor 
why. The man he had just seen had some dim connec- 
tion with it all, but what he could not determine, 

The door opened again and Shellback, accompanied 
by another, entered. 

‘Oh, you are still there?” Shellback exclaimed, but 
Jack only looked at him with the watery, wandering 
eyes. 

Be He’s been at the whisky, I fancy,” observed Shell- 
back’s companion. 

“You remember what you said, don’t you? I want 
you to repeat it.” 

Jack struggled to his feet and stood swaying to ant fro. 

. George Shellback,” he began. 

“Yes,” replied Shellback, as he hesitated. 

‘““George Shellback, you’re my enemy.” 

The third one present laughed. 

‘He'd be your friend if he would repeat it,” he said to 
Shellback. 

‘Who put you in here?” asked Shellback. 

“JT told you. Mr. Gollett for Morris O’Carthy, but 
that ain’t what I want to say. George Shellback, you're 
my enemy. You stole from me—you stole — —” 
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Again the door opened as Nerelle, who had been 
waiting her father’s return, came into the room. 

‘My God! Maud Blunker!” 

There was nothing watery or wandering in Jack’s eyes 
now ; they were starting from their sockets as he stood 
with gaping mouth and pointing fingers at the figure in 
the doorway. 

“Keep her back! She’s dead! She'll kill me!” he 
cried as he crouched down on the floor and hid his face, 
and tried to cover his head with his coat. 

‘‘ Shellback—take her ; keep her ; I’m——” 

A horrible yell finished this sentence, as Nerelle, 
terrified at the spectacle that met her eyes when she opened 
the door, hastened to her father’s side. Jack leaped to 
his feet and, rushing from the room, flung open the front 
door and bolted into the street. 

He was standing at a corner with widely opened and 
frenzied eyes and gibbering lips, and with hands that 
clutched alternately at his neck cloth and the air, when a 
police constable came along. 

“Are you looking for anybody?” inquired the 
constable as he sized up his own chances against the 
madman, and decided to try persuasion rather than force 
to get him to the lock-up. 

“George Shellback ; Maud Blunker”; Jack muttered 
hoarsely. 

“Oh, yes! I know both of them; they are waiting 
away down here for you. Come, hurry now, or they’ll 
be gone,” answered the ready-witted officer, and linking 
his arm in Jack’s he had him quietly in the cells before 
his prisoner knew that he was under arrest. 

From the cells he was rapidly transferred to the 
reception house, and from there he passed on, nameless 
and mindless, to that institution that mercifully covers up 
the small remaining deficiencies of a useless humanity, 
until the waves of eternity roll smooth and unruffled over 
the site of the shattered wrecks. 

The startled trio looked at one another in amazement. 

“Papa, who is he?” cried Nerelle, as the figure of 
Jack vanished through the hall door. 
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Shellback stood looking after him, but he did not heed 
his daughter's question. His companion whispered to 
her that it might be better to leave them together as they 
had a lot of business to transact. 

“Very well, Mr. Dobson; I don’t want to hear any 
law ; only that man has upset papa, I think. I know he 
has frightened me.” 

‘“‘T will see to that, Miss Nerelle,” he answered, as he 
led her to the door. ‘I'll send up to you as soon as I go, 
and I promise you I| will not be very long,” he added, as 
he saw her out of the room. Returning to Shellback, he 
laughed as he said, ‘‘ By Jove, it’s as you say, Shellback ; 
but it’s a pity that fellow did not stay.” 

“ Poor fellow.” 

“Yes, that’s all right,” Dobson answered, looking up at 
the very mournful tone in which Shellback spoke. ‘“‘ He’s 
evidently taken too much of your whisky to think of his 
duty, and. perhaps it’s the best thing he could do to bolt 
the way he has.” 

“Didn't you hear what he said?” Shellback asked, 
turning suddenly to the lawyer. 

“1 heard him yell and say something about keeping 
her off; but I did not notice whether it was spiders or 
snakes.” Dobson laughed. 

“He said my wife’s name. He called it out directly he 
saw Nerelle, and Nerelle is the image of what her mother 
was at her age.” 

“That is very strange if he did say so; but I did not 
hear it,” Dobson answered, “I only caught the exclama- 
tion to stop her, or something of the sort. Are you sure 
it was your wife’s name he said ?” 

‘Quite sure. I thought you must have heard it, too. 
‘My God, Maud Blunker!’ he exclaimed, directly 
Nerelle came in at the door. I wonder who the poor 
devil is?” 

‘“His name should be on his warrant and you have 
that,” replied the lawyer. ‘“ Yes, here it is,” he continued, 
as he opened the paper which he took from Shellback’s 
hands. “ John Smith, a good old-fashioned name. Why, 
what is wrong, Shellback ?” he broke off. 
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‘Good Lord, it can’t be ¢#at John Smith? Handsome 
Jack we used to call him.” 

Dobson laughed again. ‘‘ You don’t mean handsome 
Jack that disappeared from Sydney when you married 
Mrs. Shellback, do you? My dear Shellback, handsome 
Jack could never grow into a broken down deadbeat like 
that, whatever he did. The idea is absurd.” 

“JT don’t know. Drink does fearful damage when it 
once starts.” 

‘ But——well, and if it were? He has done you the 
best turn he could by telling you that O’Carthy was at the 
bottom of all this. You could do him none if you tried 
to. That man is a victim to drink and nothing can save 
him from either madness or death. It’s in his face. Even 
if he is handsome Jack gone wrong—well, don’t let us 
waste time over such nonsense. This last business puts 
a whole change on the aspect of affairs. Prove O’Carthy 
guilty of conspiracy and you need have no fear about your 
obligations. He would spend half his fortune rather than 
go into court, and if we can get this money-lender Gollett 
on our side—why we come off winners without risking a 
shilling. I will go and see what can be done.” 

“ And find out about that poor devil, too, if you can,” 
Shellback said, as his lawyer was leaving, and Dobson 
wondered why he should feel so much interest in the man 
who had been the unsuccessful suitor for his wife’s hand. 

‘Perhaps he wishes now he had carried her off; time 
plays the deuce with one’s affections,” he mused. 

Nerelle came in a few seconds later. 

‘“‘T promised to keep away until Mr. Dobson had gone,” 
she said, as she opened the door. 

Her father was lost in a deep reverie, and he started as 
she spoke. How wonderfully like she was to what her 
mother had been, he thought, as he looked at her. 

‘Is there any news?” she asked, wistfully. 

‘Oh, Nerelle, I must crave indulgence; I have been 
so busy——” 

‘‘T know, dear,” she answered, as she came over to him 
and put her arms round his neck. 

“ But I am going directly after lunch, and I shall come 
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back here, as I have an appointment with Mr. Dobson 
again this afternoon. You shall have all the news then, 
little one.” 

He was true to his word, and, as soon as he had finished 
lunch, he crossed over to North Shore and sought out 
Rose Cottage. He smiled as he caught sight of the 
humble little edifice. His wife would not feel very grati- 
fied to think it was the home of her third son-in-law. As 
he opened the gate, a man came forward on the verandah. 

“Does Mr. Smith live here,” he asked. 

‘‘He does,” answered the man in a soft, clear voice, and 
Shellback felt the searching glance that was given him. 
“But he is ill in bed just now, and I am afraid you cannot 
see him.” 

“T wish rather to know how he is, and whether there 
is anything that I can do for him. My name——” 

‘Thank you, Mr. Shellback ; it is very kind of you.” 

‘“You know me, then?’’ Shellback exclaimed in sur- 
prise. 

“By sight, for many years,” replied the other. 

‘May I ask ” began Shellback. 

‘““My name is Begg—Richard Begg.” 

“Begg? It is familiar to me somewhere, but I do not 
recall where for the moment,” said Shellback. 

Begg did not answer, but turned the conversation again 
to Dick. 

‘He has had a very good night, and to-day he is mak- 
ing great headway. The doctor hopes he will be turning 
the corner by to-morrow or the next day, and then it will 
be only a matter of pulling up his strength again.” 

“If there is anything I can do for him, or any way that 
I can be of assistance, do not hesitate to command me,” 
Shellback replied. _ ‘‘ He has placed me under an obliga- 
tion that I can never, I fear, properly repay, however 
much I desire to.” 


Begg, for once, showed surprise. What was Shellback 
alluding to? 

‘“‘T would}like to have seen him. I have never met 
him, and would like to know what he is like ; but, of 
course, one must not encroach on a sick room.” 
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‘He is asleep, at present,” Begg said, still wondering. 
“You might, perhaps, look in.” 

“Thanks,” replied Shellback. He was anxious to see 
what manner of man it was who had so captivated 
Nerelle. 

Begg went along the verandah and looked through a 
window. Returning, he walked on tiptoe and beckoned 
Shellback to follow him into the house. As they passed 
from the dining room into the passage he thought he 
brushed against a woman’s dress, but could not see in the 
sudden change of light. Begg stopped and opened a 
door, and as Shellback went forward he fancied he heard 
a rustle behind him, but he did not look round, for on the 
bed just opposite the door, he saw the head and 
shoulders of a young man, and the sight held him still. 
He grasped Begg’s arm, and the other put up a warning 
finger. Gently pushing him back, Begg closed the door, 
noiselessly, and led the way to the verandah again. 

‘We have to be careful not to awake him,” he said, as 
he stepped out on to the verandah. 

Shellback looked at him with a questioning glance. 

‘“ That man in there—that—surely he is——’ 

“That is the Mr. Smith you wished to see. The 
reporter on the Dazly Tribune, and about whom you 
made inquiries last evening.” 

“But that-—what is his full name ?” 

“Richard Smith. To us he is familiarly known as 
Dick.” 

“And his father ?” 

‘“T understand he is dead,” Begg replied, looking his 
interrogator straight in the face with his penetrating 
eyes. 

Shellback felt their influence and shifted his uneasily. 

‘His other relatives? Has he any?” 

Begg looked steadily before answering. be | was 
Shellback so suddenly anxious about Dick's family? He 
surmised the reason, but hesitated about giving the 
information before making certain that he was right. 

‘“‘T am his friend,” he answered pointedly. 

“I gathered as much from your manner,” Shellback 
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said. ‘‘That is why I ask you for this information. 
And you, as his friend, will probably be able to give it to 
me better than a stranger. I have reasons for asking. 
One is the reason of my being here to-day ; another has 
only arisen since I have seen him.” 

‘He rarely speaks of his family, Mr. Shellback ; but | 
know that his mother is alive.” 

‘Has he—does he know his father’s name?” 

«Smith, I presume,” Begg laughed. 

‘‘No, no. I don’t mean that; I mean the full name. 
Do you happen to know if it were John Smith?” 

‘T cannot say,’ Begg answered evasively. 

‘“T would very much like to know; very much. He 
reminds me so strangely of an old friend of mine whose 
name was John Smith; handsome Jack we used to call 
him. Lately I have ascertained certain facts which 
would make it very interesting for me to know whether 
this young man in whom I take so much interest is or is 
not the son of my old friend.” 

Shellback spoke slowly and laboured with his words. 
The vision of the wretched outcast who had rushed 
from his study at the sight of his daughter, and the 
intense likeness of the sick man inside to what that 
outcast had been years and years before, unnerved 
him. He felt as if he were on the brink of some 
discovery that would strangely distort his easy-going past 
into a nightmare. 

‘Perhaps you do not know,” he continued, and then 
hesitated. How far could he trust this man with the 
searching eyes? He was going to hint covertly at the 
part his daughter had played in his appearance. 

“T cannot say,” Begg again answered, mistaking the 
half-finished sentence for a direct question. He was 
conscious that there was a third party to the conversation, 
and whose presence Shellback was not aware of, and he 
feared for any false step on his part which would unmask 
what he desired to keep out of sight for a time. 

“Do you need any assistance in your task of 
nursing?” Shellback asked, turning away from what 
was apparently dangerous or at least delicate ground. 
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“Oh no, we manage capitally, thanks,” Begg answered 
cheerfully. ‘I have had a good deal of experience in 
these things, unfortunately I used to think once, but now 
that I see how useful my experience is to others, | 
regard it as rather fortunate. Dick is a good patient, 
and we manage so well that the doctor, when he came 
this morning, said he would have to engage us all for the 
hospital ; we were doing so well.” 

Shellback laughed. He felt attracted to this man in 
spite of the terrible penetrating look that he incessantly 
bent upon him. Even while he laughed at his own 
humour, Shellback noted the still unmoved searching 
expression in the deep blue eyes. The laugh rippled 
over the muscles of the face, but the eyes were 
unchanged. 

“If I may help, too, I shall be only too happy,” he 
said. ‘I owe it to your young friend—I hope I may say 
our young friend, without encroaching too far on a brief 
acquaintance.” 

Begg smiled as he said, “I do not think Dick will 
regard it as an encroachment, Mr. Shellback.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so. I want to be of 
use to him, if I can, and you will help me. Whatever I 
can do, or in whatever -way I can serve him, you will 
command me without hesitation, I trust. And if you will 
allow me, I will call over every day to enquire after him.” 

“It is very kind of you,” Begg answered. 

“TI may sometimes have my daughter with me; but 
that need not inconvenience you, although I think that 
this is a bachelor’s hall,” he added, looking round the 
verandah and smiling. 

“In a way it is,” Begg replied. 

‘My daughter might be able to suggest some little 
delicacies when he is getting better. Women have a 
way of discovering these trifles that we should never 
develope, I am afraid.” 

‘It is very kind of you,” Begg repeated. 

‘But if any change should take place, I hope you will 
let me know at once. I am really very anxious about 


him,” Shellback added as he said good-bye. 
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‘‘What a very strange coincidence it would be, if he 
should really turn out to be the son of handsome Jack ; 
almost a visitation, one mightwSay, and certainly very 
romantic—Nerelle falling blindly in love with a man at 
first sight and he reciprocating the sentiment, while all 
the time he is the son of the man whom her mother— 
well, I will not mince matters—played with and fooled, 
thirty years ago. I wonder who it was Jack married, 
and how the deuce did he turn up as he did this 
morning?” Shellback had forgotten that point as he 
walked from the cottage to the ferry, but as he took a 
seat on the boat the appearance of a ragged, untidy, old 
deadbeat recalled the scene in the study. It was very 
inexplicable to him. 

The face of the man he had seen lying asleep in the 
sick bed was the face of handsome Jack, as he had last 
seen it over thirty years ago, and the name was the same 
too, though Smith was not so unusual a name as to give 
any value to the fact as a piece of evidence, except as a 
corroboration of the idea. How startlingly alike were 
the face he had seen and the face he remembered. It 
occurred to him now, how taken aback he had been at 
the moment, so much so that he had overlooked the 
evident disregard on the part of Begg to give anything 
more than the vaguest information as to who Dick was, 
and as to whom his parents were. 

‘I wonder who is in the house with them? I am 
almost certain I passed a woman in the passage, and 
heard the rustle of a dress when I was looking into the 
room. What an error not to have asked,” he mused. 
For all he knew to the contrary, it might have been the 
mother. Of course it was; there was no one else, unless 
Begg was married. He did not think of that before. He 
had sent out a feeler when he said the place suggested a 
bachelor’s hall, and he recalled now how carefully Begg 
had avoided the point. There was a lot of character in 
that man’s face, and a great reserve of strength impressed 
itself on one as he spoke, Shellback thought. 

‘‘T would like to cultivate his acquaintance. He is a 
man one could trust implicitly, although he did not seem 
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very willing to trust me to any great extent. Well, well, 
circumstances alter cases. There was a good deal to 
make him suspicious, especially as he may have heard 
that a complaint was made, as Nerelle told me, about 
young Smith’s work, and he may not have heard,” 
Shellback continued to muse grimly, ‘of the complica- 
tions that have arisen in my little circle. It is peculiar in 
any case, and I shall be interested in knowing more, both 
of Mr. Smith and of his friend, Mr. Begg. 


(To be continued.) 





Erin: Earliest Legendary Period. 


In studying Irish characteristics of the present day and 
comparing them with those of the English and the 
Scotch, one is led to inquire—whence comes this great 
difference? and, how far back must we look for the 
beginning of it? 

We trace the history backwards to the earliest period 
on record, and find the same vein continued throughout. 
No matter what are the circumstances under which the 
country is placed, poetry and legend seem always to have 
found a place, and the same ready wit and quickness of 
feeling may be detected on the part of the people. Little 
is known of the origin of the Irish Nation. They are 
said to be the Scoto-Celtic branch of the great Aryan 
race, but how it got to Ireland is uncertain. 

Geological evidence shows that Scotland once joined 
Ireland, and that they were not separated till long after 
England and Ireland became detached. The fauna of 
the Northern part of the island also testifies to the same 
fact, while in the south-west and west, South European 
plants exist which are not to be met with in England, 
even in Cornwall, for which it is difficult to account. 

The first people of whose existence in Ireland any- 
thing certain is known, are said to have been of Turanian 
origin, and are called “‘Formarians”—a dark, low-browed, 
stunted race, though the word is often used in some of the 
ancient lays to signify a giant. Next came the Firbolgs, 
a Belgic race of somewhat higher grade; to these suc- 
ceeded the Danaans of Scandinavian origin, and perhaps 
the ancestors of the Danes; last of all came the Milesian 
or Scote who over-ran the whole country, and gave it the 
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name of Scotia, by which it was known down to the 
twelfth century, and from whom Scotland received its 
name, a branch of that race having migrated to that 
country. 

Very little is known of the history of these successive 
races, each of which in turn invaded the country, fought 
and exterminated or subdued its predecessors, and 
obtained possession of land; the scant record we have of 
those times is so thickly interwoven with legend, that the 
most important heroes become more or less mythical. 
Take, for instance, the Danaan king, ‘‘ Nuad of the Silver 
Hand,” so called because in one of the battles in which 
he engaged, his hand having been severed by the sword 
of his enemy, a silver hand was made for him, to supply 
its place, which enabled him to continue the fight and 
gain the victory. 

Another story of those times is that of ‘“ Gilla Dacker 
and his Horse,” which runs thus: King Mac Cumal and 
his famous warriors were one day hunting through the 
plains of Cliach. While sitting down to rest for awhile 
on a certain hill, they saw approaching them a 
‘Formarian,” a huge raw-boned, ugly man, leading an 
enormous and equally hideous looking horse, large 
boned, thin, and knock-kneed ; so worn out, apparently, 
as to be scarcely able to drag itself along. The warriors 
laughed loudly at the sight of the grotesque pair, and 
watched eagerly to see for what purpose was this strange 
visit. The man presented himself before the king, made 
obeisance to him, introduced himself as Gilla Dacker, 
and expressed a wish to enter his service. The king, 
struck by the strange apparition, engaged the man for a 
year, the latter stipulating for the bestowal of special care 
on his valuable steed, and great precautions lest it should 
break free and escape, which raised a scornful laugh from 
the warriors, seeing that the poor beast looked much 
more likely to lie down and die from old age and exhaus- 
tion than to run away. However, no sooner was the 
halter removed from the animal, than he rushed furiously 
among the other horses, biting and kicking, and dispers- 
ing them in all directions for very terror. At this, the 
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ridicule of the Fenni quickly changed to wrath: they sur- 
rounded and seized the animal, haltered it, and tried to 
drag it away, but it stood rooted to the ground firm as a 
rock, impervious to their united efforts; then they 
mounted it one behind another, as many as could seat 
themselves on its back, to the number of fourteen of the 
strongest men, all spurring and beating furiously, still to 
no avail. Gilla Dacker, indignant at this treatment of his 
steed, at length arose and slowly advanced a few steps in 
front of it, the creature followed, keeping pace with him ; 
then suddenly quickening his movements, Gilla, with 
long and rapid strides flew like the wind at a miraculous 
pace, the horse flying after him bearing the helpless 
warriors they knew not whither, so tremendous was their 
speed that they could see nothing as they passed along. 
The rest of the Fenni watched in utter dismay and 
astonishment this strange and sudden departure of their 
comrades ; then after deliberating as to the direction they 
seemed likely to take, they determined to go in pursuit of 
them, and thought that if they could only meet with a 
ship and cross the bay, they might overtake and rescue” 
them. Accordingly, they set off. On their way they met 
two youths in scarlet mantles, fastened with gold clasps, 
who advanced towards Mac Cumal, saluted him, and 
represented themselves as sons of a certain king, Innia, 
giving their names as Foltlebar and Ferodach; they 
stated that each was possessed of a magic art—that of 
Ferodach being the power of creating, at a moment’s 
notice, by three blows of an axe, a ship fully equipped 
and ready for sail ; while Foltlebar possessed a wonderful 
power of scent, by which he could track wild fowl or any- 
thing else at a marvellous distance by land or sea. 

Finn Mac Cumal gladly availed himself of the services 
of two such useful men, and engaged them without hesita- 
tion, begging them at once to exercise their respective 
arts to aid him in the pursuit of his fourteen missing war- 
riors. A ship was hastily produced by Ferodach, in which 
all set sail; and Foltlebar, by his magic power of scent, 
guided them to an island with an almost perpendicular 
coast, towering far above the surface of the water, but,— 
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Who could climb those steep, rocky sides to effect a 
landing? Upon enquiry it was found that there was one 
among the warriors—a certain Dermot O’ Dynor—learned 
in enchantments and fairy lore, and who was also an 
expert in climbing ; to him they appealed, and he under- 
took the expedition. Dermot ascended the rocks in a 
most marvellous manner, and made his way towards the 
centre of the island, where was a well of fresh water, with 
a golden goblet by its side ; being thirsty, after his diffi- 
cult ascent, he seized the cup and was in the act of 
dipping it to refresh himself with a cool draught from the 
limpid spring, when there emerged suddenly from out of 
the earth at his feet, a huge Wizard Champion, armed to 
the teeth, who challenged him to fight. They engaged 
in single combat, and fought desperately and with equal 
success till the dusk of evening closed around them, when 
the Wizard Champion sprang into the well and dis- 
appeared. Dermot, worn out with his many exertions, 
sank to rest by the well. 

The next day the Wizard re-appeared and the fight 
was resumed, ending at night exactly as before ; this was 
repeated for four successive days. On the fourth day, at 
evening, Dermot—tiring of the monotony of this pro- 
longed equal contest, and wishing to bring it to a decisive 
conclusion—threw his arms around the Wizard, trying to 
prevent his retreat into the well, but in the struggle 
which ensued they both fell in, and down, down they 
descended to a great distance, until they emerged at length 
into the renowned Tir-fa-ton—the land under the sea, 
where reigns an eternal spring, and where death and 
decay are unknown. There, eventually, the fourteen 
heroes were rescued, and Gilla Dacker and his wonderful 
steed disappeared and were no more seen. 

This story, or legend, belongs to very early times, but to 
pass on to a later period,—Where could a more interest- 
ing study be found than that of the Vale of Glendalough, 
with its famous Round Tower (the most perfect specimen 
of its kind in Ireland), and the ruins of its Seven 
Churches, so full of legendary lore. Even the place itself 
is suggestive of Romance. A long, narrow valley, 
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extending for nearly two miles, skirted by a range of 
mountains on one side, and having on the other rising 
ground—along a sort of ledge of which runs the high 
road—the land still rising on the further side of this road 
and dotted here and there by cottages, little farmhouses, 
or pretty chalet-like residences. These are interspersed 
by patches of cultivated land, bog, heather, and gorse- 
covered ; or, still further on, extensive pine-wood. 

A pretty river runs through the valley, sometimes very 
full, at others reduced to a narrow stream threading its 
way along the centre of its rocky bed. Towards the end 
of this valley is a lake, dark and gloomy-like, and still 
further on is a larger lake of most picturesque beauty, 
which, when ruffled by a strong breeze, has almost a tidal 
appearance. This lake is closely surrounded on all sides 
by clusters of mountains, rising peak beyond peak, some 
shaggy with pine trees, others covered by the usual herb- 
age and pasture, over which may be seen sheep and goat 
grazing peacefully. Sometimes a dull, weird gloom over- 
hangs the whole scene, a cold slate-grey colour prevailing 
down to the dark water of the lake; at other times 
brilliant sunlight will flood some of the mountains, casting 
the rest into shade ; or, very frequently, the faint outlines 
and various hues of gorse, heather, bracken, and other 
herbage combined, melt softly through a pale, thin, silver- 
ing mist, presenting an ethereal effect too lovely for 
words. 

I will not attempt to describe individually the interesting 
ruins of the group of Seven Churches standing in various 
parts of this picturesque Vale—little is known for certainty 
as to their origin, so many links of Ireland’s past history 
having perished in the many destructive wars which 
have, from time to time, devastated the country. It seems 
to have been an important seat of learning, founded by 
the far-famed St. Kevin, in the early days of Christian 
Ireland. Even the guide books give but scant informa- 
tion on the subject, leaving much scope for the exercise 
of the imagination, of which the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood have largely availed themselves, as may be 
ascertained by any tourist visiting that spot, haunted as 
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it is by hags and decrepid men, each eager to tell a tale 
for the sake of a few pence, and whose narrations have an 
extraordinary degree of variation, considering the limited 
amount of fact around which they are entwined. 

These tales all centre more or less around St. Kevin 
or King O’Toole. The usual version is as follows :—St. 
Kevin, in his zeal for religion, was anxious to found a 
monastery and build a religious house for the training of 
young monks, but he could get no one to give him the 
land required for the purpose. He visited the Vale of 
Glendalough, near which lived King O’Toole. The 
monk stayed in that neighbourhood for some time carry- 
ing on his work of conversion among the few scattered 
peasants, and often retiring to the sheltered recesses of the 
mountains around the peaceful lake for the purpose of rest 
and devotional exercise. King O’Toole, at that time, 
was living a lonely life in his castle, and, finding time 
hang heavily on his hands, he took to amusing himself by 
keeping a pet goose, which diverted him by its extra- 
ordinary movements on land and various aquatic per- 
formances on the lake. It became at length his constant 
companion, and continued so for some few years, but old 
age, which overtakes all living beings with unfailing 
impartiality, did not spare even King O’Toole’s goose. 
The finger of time pressed more heavily day by day ; its 
powers failed one by one—slowly but surely—and at last 
it succumbed altogether to the weight of years, and 
breathed its last. 

The king was sorely afflicted with grief at the loss of 
his pet, and was seated one day, sad and lonely, by the 
side of the lake, bemoaning his bereavement, when he 
saw St. Kevin appearing in the distance, and beckoned 
the holy man to his side. Now, St. Kevin had frequently 
appealed to the king for a portion of land on which to 
build his monastery, but had been obstinately refused and 
had given up in despair. Wondering what the king 
could now want with him, the holy man hastened to obey 
the summons—hope again rising within him-—but when 
he reached the royal presence the king merely told him 
what had happened, and asked him if he could, by any 
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miraculous means which he might possess, restore to life 
the favourite goose. 

St. Kevin, eagerly profiting by the occasion, asked, 
“What will your majesty give me if I restore the 
goose?” The king thought for a moment, anxious to 
offer the greatest possible inducement, then replied, ‘I 
will give you all the land the goose will fly over as soon 
as it is restored to life!” 

The bargain was sealed after the usual Irish custom, 
and the dead goose was brought and laid before St. 
Kevin, who, true to his word, resuscitated the bird. As 
soon as it had sufficiently revived, it flapped its wings 
and took flight, soaring in an elongated circle round a 
part of the valley, and returning by the opposite direction 
to that in which it had set out. The king and St. Kevin 
stood anxiously watching its course, noting carefully its 
limitations on either side, and thus a line of demarcation 
was settled upon and a boundary determined, all the land 
within which was dedicated to the Church. Upon this 
land, accordingly, St. Kevin built his monastery in the 
sixth century, the other churches being added one by one 
in the course of time. Why seven were built in one 
place is still somewhat open to conjecture—whether 
simply by way of carrying out the idea given in the 
Apocalypse, or because there was “safety in numbers,” 
are among the various suggestions on that point. 

One of the churches, generally called the Cathedral 
Church, stands in a burial ground still used as a cemetery, 
and in it are some of the most ancient and curious tomb- 
stones existing in Ireland. Several bishops lie buried 
there, also King O’Toole and many others of royal blood. 
The names of Byrne and O’Toole occur with surprising 
frequency, many members of those families having been 
borne from the most distant parts of the country to be 
laid to rest in that sacred spot. Indeed, it is to this day 
regarded as a favoured and specially privileged resting- 
place. People of all classes are still conveyed thither for 
interment from the most remote parts, if the expense can 
by any means be afforded, it being the current belief that 
the souls of all who are laid to rest there are allowed a 
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much shorter period of purgatory, or even as some think, 
none at all. Under these circumstances, it is not surpris- 
ing that it is a so-coveted burial place. It is only the 
size of a very small English village churchyard, and must 
be rich indeed in human dust, for it must have layers of 
bodies extending to a great depth, considering the many 
centuries it has been in use. One would suppose a place 
so ancient, and containing the remains of some of the 
early bishops of the Church, would have the greatest care 
bestowed on it in the way of keeping it mown, planted 
with flowers, shrubs, etc.; on the contrary, it is a most 
wild, unkempt looking place, having nothing whatever to 
indicate it as being specially cherished and revered, 
although the style and form of the old crosses and tomb- 
stones, and the still standing walls and arches of the 
edifice in the midst of this sacred enclosure, are ample 
evidence of its antiquity. 

Some of the funerals one occasionally meets on the 
road to this cemetery are most striking to those un- 
accustomed to the sight. Such is the fellow-feeling and 
sympathy existing among the peasantry, that the funeral 
of one of their number is looked upon as an event closely 
concerning all, a sort of public event, and neighbours 
from all the country around leave their occupations and 
travel many miles in order to attend and join the proces- 
sion. On seeing an unusual number of cars in the 
usually lonely road, one fancies at first there must be a 
fair in the vicinity to which all the people are hurrying ; 
but no, surely that huge black vehicle in front must be a 
hearse! As the procession approaches that becomes an 
evident fact. It is, then, a funeral of some great personage 
seeing it is attended by so large a concourse of followers. 
As it comes still nearer, however, we perceive that the 
one or two cars in the immediate rear of the hearse bear 
a few meanly clad mourners, apparently relatives of the 
deceased, dressed in black, the rest of the long cortége 
being attired in garments of various colours, gay and 
otherwise, with no outward signs of mourning. Some are 
seated on cars of every shantry-dan description, some are 
riding, their animals, consisting of horse, mule, jennet, or 
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donkey, all hurrying along at a sharp trot, for the dis- 
tance being so great, the orthodox funeral pace would not 
get them to the burial place in time; all are talking loudly 
and gaily to each other on the way in their usual excited 
manner, and thus the journey is accomplished. 

It is not an uncommon thing for the friends of the 
deceased to have to dig the grave after they arrive at the 
graveyard, in the case of the poorer class of peasantry liv- 
ing too far from the spot to be enabled to get there 
beforehand for that purpose; and I have been told that 
occasionally it happens that two funerals arrive from 
different directions at the same time, when a great race 
ensues between the two parties, each being eager to get 
their dead interred before the other, as there exists a be- 
lief that the soul of the person last buried is bound to 
wait on the others while in purgatory, carrying them 
water to allay their thirst. In olden times, it is said that 
people sometimes used to put shoes into the coffins of the 
deceased in order to save their feet, in case they should 
have to take their turn as water-carriers. 

Near the Cemetery Church is another interesting 
edifice called St. Kevin’s Kitchen, supposed to have been 
the refectory of the monastery. It contains a very fine 
specimen of an ancient Irish cross, richly ornamented 
with an interlacing design carved in the stone, and many 
interesting relics of all kinds found at different times in 
the neighbourhood, all helping to throw a little light upon 
the earlier period of its history. 

St. Kevin himself forms the subject of many tales, too 
ridiculous to be repeated, and evidently born of native 
genius many centuries after the decease of the worthy 
saint. One only I will relate briefly as a specimen of 
local romance. 

Long before the erection of the churches or founding 
of this ecclesiastical seat of learning as already related, 
St. Kevin was wont to seek seclusion and retirement in 
a cave high up in a mountain of the peaceful valley of 
Lake Glendalough, when a certain Kathleen, a maiden, 
who had conceived an undue affection for him, and who 
had already pursued him from place to place, as (imper- 
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vious to her charms) he strove to avoid her presence, 
appeared to him even there, climbing early one morning 
the steep mountain side which rises almost perpendicularly 
from the lake, and entering intrusively the mouth of the 
cave. The saint, horrified at her boldness in thus 
violating the sanctity of his abode, arose hastily, and, on 
her refusing to withdraw, thrust her out with one violent 
stroke of his hand, and she fell backwards down the steep 
declivity into the lake below, which, it is said, is still 
haunted by her presence, and over which no skylark ever 
sings. The cave is now known as St. Kevin’s Bed. 

Each of these ruins has some point of interest connected 
with it, apart from legend, though, so far as architectural 
beauty is concerned, they are entirely wanting, only one 
of them, apparently of later construction or renovation, 
bearing any great attempt at ornamentation, and that of the 
simplest kind. The doorway of ‘‘The Lady’s Church” 
presents the best specimen, and exhibits in a. striking 
degree the Early Greek form found in so many of our 
most ancient churches and round towers. The wonder is 
that these ruins, most of them mere roofless shells of the 
original structures, should have stood so long, and this fact 
testifies to the durability of the materials of which they were 
built, chiefly granite, collected from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Some of the high crosses of Ireland; dating 
from the roth to the 12th century, bear exceedingly 
beautiful specimens of stone carving, and are much more 
numerous in Ireland than in Scotland; indeed, Ireland 
contains more relics of ancient times than any other 
European country, owing, perhaps, to the fact that it is 
the most westerly point of Europe and the farthest from 
those centres of culture whence the current of civilization 
first flowed. It is here, therefore, we find the most 
numerous traces of those elements which are common to 
all races in the development of their primeval arts, cast- 
ing a light on earlier periods of more advanced and older 
nations. 

A visit to the Dublin Museum, Kildare Street, will 
afford astonishing proof of the high pitch of perfection to 
which Irish art advanced in a comparatively short time 
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in the carving of stone, working of metal, tempering, 
stamping and engraving, &c. 

- Among the most curious relics are the hand-bells made 
by and under the instruction of St. Patrick. The iron 
bell of St. Patrick is at once the most authentic and the 
oldest Irish relic of Christian metal work in existence. 

When a bell was worn out it was always carefully laid 
by as a sacred relic, and was enclosed in a case, called a 
shrine, generally of metal of the most exquisite workman- 
ship, adorned with gold and precious stones. Besides 
these bells and shrines are an endless variety of brooches, 
necklaces, clasps, and other ornaments of surprisingly 
skilful execution. the art of making which must have been 
derived from the monks and others from Gaul who 
attended St. Patrick and aided him in his work of-con- 
version. The designs and patterns prevailing among 
the works of art of that period consist chiefly of spirals, 
zigzags, lozenges, circles, dots, &c., and the divergent 
spiral, or trumpet pattern, peculiar to the Celtic in- 
habitants ; also interlacings, knotted animal and vegetable 
forms introduced with Christianity, and often to be seen 
in decorative work on the Continent and among Byzantine 
Manuscripts. 

All these historical relics, together with the exceed- 
ing picturesqueness of the scenery, and the simple 
and refined, almost graceful manners of the country 
people, their warm-heartedness and ready responsiveness 
to kindness, all tend to make Ireland an interesting 
study and a pleasant hunting-ground to a certain class of 
pleasure-seekers, and.it is to be hoped that the greater 
facility for travelling and better accommodation of 
travellers may induce a much greater number to visit 
its shores, especially after the good example set by its 
present Royal visitors, the Duke and Duchess of York, 
and the very hearty welcome with which they were 
received. 

HELENA METHVEN. 





gn. the Country: A Meditation. 


‘« Broad acres and trim fences, and the rank 
Of ordered furrow, o’er the fallow land.” 


THERE is a certain sort of townsman who talks about 
walking in the country to admire the beauties of Nature. 
He is not by any means always a Londoner ; indeed, the 
type in its extremest development is usually the product 
of the provincial borough, and it is really quite extra- 
ordinary how tiny a borough is capable of producing him. 
He is like the geranium that can grow in the smallest of 
greenhouses, and not like the palm tree, which requires 
a sort of Crystal Palace on a reduced scale if it is ever to 
pass out of mere stemless babyhood, and show itself in 
its true shape. On the face of it he seems a harmless 
and even praiseworthy creature, but he makes himself a 
nuisance to the rightful inhabitants of the country all the 
same by claiming—and getting—all sorts of rights to 
overrun fields, mansions, and other places; rights which 
indeed belong to the residents in the manor or parish, 
but to which he, a man from another parish, if history, 
custom, and precedent went for anything, would have 
no more real claim than he has to a_ key of 
Belgrave Square. Moreover, he is the great support of 
all those societies whose object is to prevent the country 
people doing as they please with their own, and his 
argument always has something in it about the beauties 
of Nature, except when he goes a step further and brings 
up that hopeless figment the balance of Nature. 

Now, it will be a rock of offence and a stone of 
stumbling to this man to be told that seven-eighths of the 
country is, to all intents and purposes, as purely a non- 
natural—by which, of course, is meant merely as artificial 
—a production as Bond Street. That is to say, in both 
there is none of the essential features of either, which 
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came of itself, but all of them have been deliberately put 
there. Of course, there is the other eighth—perhaps it 
is a little more—the barren heath and hilltop, and the 
ploughless sands of the seashore—when these are not 
cut up by groynes, or saved from destruction by a sea- 
wall. It is to such places as these that the true lover 
of “Nature” goes, and not to the fenced and fertile 
country. In fact, the word “ Nature” is in this connection 
a misnomer. Bond Street is as purely a production of 
Nature, that is the development of the universe, as 
Beachy Head is. What is really wanted is simply wild- 
ness, or, as our ancestors called it, a wilderness. Only 
that sort of thing is rather an expensive luxury. Soéz- 
tudinem factunt pacem appellant. But the people who 
want to keep an indefinite number of square miles of 
barren Highlands all to themselves, in order to enjoy in 
peace its aboriginal wildness, get called, if possible. 
rather more bad names nowadays than our predecessors 
in empire did in the apocryphal speech of the more or 
less imaginary Galgacus. 

But this is a very different thing to the planted wood- 
land, the well-groomed meadow, and the ploughed, 
drilled, dressed, and ordered cornland, which are not even 
one remove from the untouched wild country, but have 
gone through quite a process of evolution in order to 
reach their present purely artificial condition. 

Now, though the whole of this process has taken place 
in a time when men wrote chronicles and history, and 
some of it is quite modern, if we attempt to trace its steps 
it is extraordinary what little help we get from books. 
The things that happen all around him, as a matter of 
course, are the very last matters that a man thinks of 
writing down. And so when they alter, by insensible 
modifications, they are hopelessly lost, so far as history is 
concerned, and if they can be recovered at all, it is by a 
process very much like that by which the paleontologist 
reconstructs long vanished and extinct animals from the 
prints and traces their dead bones have left in the rock. 
It is always the curious and uncommon that gets 
recorded. We know almost as much about what the 
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Athenian fleet did in the Peloponnesian War as what it 
has been doing during the last six months, but the 
problem of how the rowers could have been arranged in 
a trireme has been given up as insoluble ; and in spite of 
the volumes of comment and criticism on the Greek drama, 
it is only just recently that experts have been able to 
inform us that the one thing which was not to be found 
in the Greek threatre in which those plays were performed, 
was—a stage. 

Hence, if it is desired to trace the history of a country 
field, it is no manner of use in the world to attempt the 
method by which Mr. Potts’s sub-editor produced the 
celebrated articles on Chinese metaphysics which spread 
his fame so far beyond the limits of Eatanswill. If you 
go first to the farmers or land-agents, and then to the 
historians, and attempt to combine your information, you 
either get no result at all, or one that is wholly wrong and 
misleading. Nor are the professed writers on forestry 
and agriculture much better. That it is possible to get 
even an outline of that history, is due to the painstaking 
research of men who have been content to spend years in 
disputes as to the precise meaning of some middle-age 
Latin word in a charter, or to hunt up the rolls of manor 
courts and disentangle the various 2727s. zud.’s and wd.’s 
vitjd.’s of accounts kept in Roman figures, or to trace the 
still extant marks of ancient furrows in the modern 
meadow ; for curiously it has come about that much of 
what was once the cornland is now the meadow, and the 
“waste” and pastureland is now the fenced and ploughed 
cornfield. 

To these their labours ; we are concerned only with the 
results of their investigations. To begin at the begin- 
ning ; when our ancestors came to that early conclusion 
of theirs, that Germany was no country for men of spirit 
to live in, and that the sea in May, with an east wind to 
fill the square sail, was better than a weary trek with 
waggons into Walland, they found the country quite wild 
enough for their tastes. There were the Roman towns— 
of course, bereft of their legions—and the Roman roads, 
which made communication easy, and greatly facilitated 
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the efforts of the descendants of Galgacus to pay off old 
scores, and carry back their plunder ; but, between the 
‘‘chesters,” there seems to have been little but wild 
country. How it was that the scattered towns, which 
had failed so miserably to stand against the comparatively 
feeble Scottish raiders, fought so long and so well against 
the more formidable invaders from over the sea, is one of 
those mysteries to which the historians supply no clue. 
But it compelled the incomers to keep their settlements 
pretty close together, for mutual protection ; and so the 
English village started as a collection of houses, sur- 
rounded by a thorn hedge, enclosing space enough to 
contain everybody’s cattle, and all the cornstacks and 
hayricks, so that the former could not be stolen and the 
latter fired. The ploughland was outside, and beyond 
that was the ‘“‘ waste,” where one cut wood—while there 
was any to cut—and the cattle, large and small, got such 
pasture as they might. But the whole was never large, 
because the distance to the next ‘‘ton,” or village, was 
not great. And in the ploughland, outside and unfenced, 
though each householder had a share, it might be a shift- 
ing one, changed every year, and was never all in one 
piece, but scattered about in strips (“‘stetches” is the tech- 
nical name) up and down the common field. Even in 
later times, when the need for fencing the hayfield had 
long asserted itself, the fences were temporary, and all 
had to come down by Lammas Day, after which every- 
one’s cattle grazed in common. In some places, the name 
of lammas-land, though not the thing, still survives. 
With modifications, this semi-co-operative system lasted 
surprisingly long, and no one can precisely say when it 
finished. Just as with slavery, the process of extinction 
is unrecorded. At the Conquest, there were plenty of 
slaves, not mere villeins ; and it is certain that, in the 
time of the Tudors, not only were slaves forgotten, but 
villeins were obsolete. Yet it is impossible to fix a date 
when either institution finished. It, of course, required 
some centuries more to develope a judge ready to fly in 
the face of history, and declare that the laws of England 
had never recognised slavery. Some survivals of the 
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common field lingered surprisingly late, but, in general, 
the triumph of the fence was steady, and, once set up, 
it never went back. So long as the country was unfenced, 
and anyone who did no appreciable damage could wander 
over it anywhere at will, it might be said that, on the 
whole, Nature prevailed ; as, perhaps, by a stretch of im- 
agination, one may conceive it doing on the commons 
and downs that are still left. But, once fenced and appro- 
priated, and the reign of the artificial is firmly inaugurated, 
and goes on from conquest to conquest, until, in a well- 
kept field, there is not one single plant that would have 
come there of itself, and hardly one that would survive or 
leave descendants for a decade, if the land went derelict. 
Beautiful indeed, to those brought up among them, are 
the level barley fields in late July—a green-velvet sea, 
swept by long waves, as the heavy-bearded heads bow 
before the summer wind. Still more beautiful, perhaps, 
are the flaming acres of pink sainfoin in June. But both 
are but links in a complicated chain, part of which is the 
stolid stretch of mangold-wurtzel or turnips, standing rank 
behind rank, everyone an equal distance apart, like a 
green regiment that cannot get the order to “dismiss”; 
and all of them are in no sense more a product of 
Nature than the procession of omnibuses in the Strand. 
Even the birds and beasts are not where they would be 
were the country really wild. It is certain that the rooks 
and the sparrows would be reduced by nine-tenths, if the 
farmer did not grow them their food. And, as has been 
hinted before, like the big town, the big barley field is, 
besides being altogether artificial, quite a modern affair. 
Now, if one goes to the church in the village—which is 
very much younger than the road that runs by it, but 
usually much older than the fields amid which it stands— 
the veriest tiro can tell, within a generation or so, when 
each part of it was built. With the field, it is not so 
easy, but still there are marks. When there are trees in 
the hedgerow, their age obviously gives, what the mathe- 
matician calls, an inferior limit—but that is naught. The 
best rough rule is, that the bigger the field the more 
modern it is. The small enclosure, with the picturesque 
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winding hedgerow, is almost certain to be old, whether it 
be wheatland or meadow. The large square field, where 
the hedges do not grow so luxuriantly (because the soil 
is poorer), but are straight as a line, is a recent enclosure 


of land that had to be taken in hand in large quantities, 


by men who could wait to see their money back, if it was 
to pay for cultivating at all. For it was not until the time 
of our great grandfathers that the triumph of the fence 
was complete, and that the increasing population made it 
worth while to cultivate all the land in the country, and 
‘‘Nature,” except such of it as was preserved in a azdettante 
condition behind park walls, was driven to the hills and 
heathlands. Even when Mr. Pickwick was at Eatan- 
swill, a good fourth of Suffolk—perhaps even a third— 
was what the guide books, or rather road-book itineraries, 
that he read called ‘‘champaign country,” z.e., unfenced 
sheepland. Now, of course, this is all big barley-fields, bar- 
ring what is hopeless heath, and the meaning of the word 
is forgotten. 

To the utilitarian mind, the rich-looking, clean and tidy 


cornfield and meadow may be more pleasing than the 


wilderness of the seashore, the mountain-side, and the 
dreary miles of moorland, but the leaven of the ancestral 
barbarian is still strong within us—at least, such of us as are 
any good—and it is thither we go in answer to that seem- 
ingly meaningless instinct, which is really the print of 
habit on our far-away forefathers, living in more or less 
discomfort on a Scotch moor, or in an out of the way 
fishing village, coping and confining oneself within the 
narrow, but active, limits of a yacht’s cabin, when there is 
a comfortable house waiting on shore. Even the chasing 
and killing of birds and beasts that we do not want at all, 
or, if we do, can much more cheaply buy, is hopelessly 
indefensible from the utilitarian point of view. Yet it 
persistently shows a balance of pleasure, when the result 
ought to be on the other side, for the ghostly hands of our 
forgotten ancestors are on the scale, and the inherited 
habit is very long a-dying, and, until it is utterly dead, 
cries for exercise, if we are to remain whole and healthy 
beings, and not mere bundles of repressed nerve-force, 
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ready to burst out explosively in the wrong direction, with 
a direful product of “causes,” ‘‘ enthusiasms,” ‘‘ views,” and 
fads run riot, which represent each some special neurosis 
of decadence. 

Moreover, even on his own narrow platform our 
utilitarian friend is wrong—as wrong as the borough- 
bred being who thought that Nature was to be found 
penned in by four fences and a five-bar gate, and with a 
nice clean footpath on one side for him to walk along and 
look at her. The fenced and fertile cornland is not rich. 
To one that really knows and loves it, there cannot be 
absent a feeling of pity for its coming fate. For it is 
doomed. The nemesis of overdoing things is upon it, and 
the farmer that has been at work generation after generation 
at the task of getting more and more produce off every acre 
has done his task too well. The great commission has 
sat, has sent its sub-commissioners broadcast through 
the land, accumulated piles of reports, examined witnesses 
by the score, and after doing everything to avoid it has 
brought in a verdict of commercial unsoundness. The 
whole thing is carried on at a loss, has been for the last 
ten years, and must be in competition with the rough and 
ready cultivation of over the sea. And there is no 
remedy. That is the verdict; the sentence is not yet 
pronounced, far less executed. But to much that we now 
see in the country, it must be a sentence of death or 
banishment. The sentimental townsman with his German 
toy-box ideas of a village, thinks it means small holdings 
and. hard manual work—for somebody else. The country- 
man knows better than that. One might as_ well 
endeavour to cheapen and increase British manufactures 
by abolishing the machine and the factory. Perhaps the 
waste and wildness will come back, arid, treeless, and 
bare, as it did centuries ago in the Campagna, when Rome, 
fed on sea-borne corn, grew nearly as big as modern 
London, and the country towns that had once been her 
rivals or allies vanished away. Possibly there may come 
an era of syndicates and machines—the steam plough, the 
mile long field and the barbed wire fence, which harbours 
neither vermin nor weeds. A gang from the towns to 
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sow, and another to cut and carry, and for the rest of the 
year solitude. But it is the unforeseen that happens, and 
therefore it will probably be neither of these. In either 
event the lover of the picturesque will have nothing to gain 
when Ruriborough and Market Cheaping go the way of 
Gabii and Fidenz. Fate may in the end be stronger 
than gods and men, but it has been understood since the 
time of Croesus that, if properly managed, the ruling 
powers can arrange a long respite for the blameless. And 
while it lasted Croesus had rather a good time, and those 
who depended on.him had their share. Therefore, let us 
comfort ourselves with the knowledge that, whatever 
comes to the country will come very slowly, as, indeed, do 
all things there. 
Joun Hawxkwoop. 





Man the Fleet! a Suggestion. 


Ir apology were needed for the introduction of this article, 
none more fitting could be found than the quoting of what 
is now an open secret—and, therefore, no secret at all— 
that at the recent truly splendid spectacle, the Naval 
Review at Spithead, scarcely a ship but had not her full 
complement of men ; and in those who approached it, 
such comparative completion was only gained at the ex- 
pense of the wholesale depletion of our depéts, rendering 
out of the question the possibility of undertaking—as 
would be necessary in war-time---the supplying of our 
men-of-war with ordnance stores, provisions, etc., etc., not 
to speak of the actual filling up of vacancies caused by 
death and wounds. 

The writer has purposely avoided, as undoubtedly being 
tedious to the general reader, the repeated reference to, 
and citing of statistical tables or data: moreover, such 
information is at hand to everyone anxious to inform him- 
self; and, nowadays, the veriest little-Englander is to be 
found taking some interest in the fitness of the Fleet to 
defend our hearths and homes, and awe into inaction would- 
be disturbers of the peace. It has rather been the aim 
here to treat the subject in a manner so that “he who 
runs may read” and “the man in the street” understand. 
To those who desire more definite information upon 
statistical points, no better advice could be given than to 
peruse the various pamphlets and publications emanating 
from the office of the Navy League—that “strictly non- 
party organization”—than whom no agency has done more 
to urge the efficiency of our Fleet, and to advocate it by 
the issue of concise and eminently readable literature, as 
also in every other conceivable manner. 

Furthermore, it is not pretended, within the necessarily 
constricted limits of a magazine article, to do aught but 
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touch upon the fringe of so deep and all-important a 
question. But, it may at once be said, that that fringe 
will be found to lie at the root of the whole matter, em- 
bracing within its folds a suggestion, the practicability of 
which the writer, as a naval man, sees no reason to doubt. 
Not being open to one fatal objection which holds against 
so many other suggested systems for increasing our Naval 
personne?, is thought sufficient argument in favour of 
bringing the proposed scheme to notice, even though it 
be given here only in the rough, so to speak ; but doubt- 
less after the idea has been subjected to the cleansing fires 
of critical discussion, whatever germ of good survives the 
ordeal, will go to help towards the solving of this great 
problem, upon a satisfactory solution of which, it may in 
truth be said, depends our very existence as a nation. 

The “fatal objection” above referred to, is that of 
time. It is generally conceded that to turn out an efficient 
bluejacket, not less than five years’ training and experi- 
ence in the Royal Navy is required. But our need is 
immediate, and may any day be converted into absolute 
necessity. To point out, then, how best to supply the 
demand for men, which is every day increasing, is the 
object of this article. 

That such a deficiency exists, is well known to all who 
have given the matter the slightest attention. Even in the 
House of Commons a tardy acknowledgement (qualified, 
certainly) to that effect has been lately given. And this 
latter proof, if any were wanting, should be sufficient in 
itself—having regard to past experience of official 
denials—to convince all who doubt there not being 
enough men to man our ships. Then, if additional proof 
were called for, one has but to note the rapidity with 
which our Fleet has been added to of late years, and ask if 
the “establishment” of seamen has increased in like 
proportion. 

Both the system of recruiting now in vogue and the 
limited field from which we may draw our volunteers for 
the Navy, are, in many ways, open to improvement. As 
regards the first, it would appear to be of that haphazard, 
happy-go-lucky order which, somehow, seems always in- 
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separably connected with most matters relating to the sea. 
Post offices, railway stations, waiting rooms, and the out- 
sides of police stations, are decorated with illustrated 
bills, setting forth the ‘advantages of the Royal Navy 
and Royal Marines”; waifs and strays (and others) are 
sent on board industrial training ships; and that is about all 
that, until the other day, has been done to secure men for 
our Fleet. The recent establishment of recruiting offices 
in the large towns is but a waste of money and energy, 
if the begin-all and end-all of such agencies is their estab- 
lishment. 

As a nation, we are too apt to move in a groove, and 
our Public Departments display the superlative of this 
national characteristic. What is wanted, in this branch of 
the subject, is to show the youth of Great Britain what 
the Navy really is-—what a bluejacket is like. It would 
not be overstating the case, to say that the sight (for once) 
on Jubilee day of those field-guns’ crews dragging behind 
them, up Ludgate Hill, the actual weapons they will use 
in war time, made the pulses beat faster of many in the 
crowd who had ofttimes gazed with listless eyes at the 
bills above alluded to. 

Without going to such an extreme as the employment 
of ‘sandwich men,” the authorities might well take a leaf 
out of the book of some of our leading firms, in the matter 
of a more effective form of advertising. True, ‘ Good 
wine needs no bush,” yet if the wine—as in this case—is 
stowed away in the obscure cellar of ‘official routine,” 
seeing but little of the light of ‘‘ popular notice,” it should 
not cause surprise that so many never hear of, a greater 
number never see, and a comparatively small number, at 
present, get to taste the invigorating ‘“ wine” of service in 
Her Majesty’s Navy. 

The sending of the ‘ Northampton,” and later the 
‘“Curacgoa,” on a recruiting trip from port to port in the 
United Kingdom, was another agency extending the field 
of operations through which it was hoped many would be 
induced to join; but the cruises cannot be said to have 
greatly popularised the Service. Yet it would be unfair, 
from this, so limited a trial, to pronounce upon the benefits 
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that might result from the extension of the principle itself. 
To develop the idea to the full would be to institute un- 
doubtedly the most attractive, and, therefore, presumably 
the most successful of any form of effort hitherto put 
forth. 

By the full development of this principle is meant, that 
on all stations the world over, where suitable material for 
recruiting exists, every opportunity should be seized by 
Her Majesty’s ships of landing their small-arm men and 
field-guns’ crews, when they might first march through 
the principal streets (with a band at their head, if pos- 
sible), and then be put through review and other exercises. 
Due notice of this would be given—through the local 
press, and otherwise—with a cordial invitation to the 
populace to witness the display, and to the male portion 
who were eligible, to join. A temporary office could be 
established on shore, where all information would be given 
inquirers, and from whence would be made the final 
arrangements for the billetting or embarkation of the 
newly-joined recruits for passage Home, if necessary, by 
mail or other merchant craft. 

With regard to the latter operation, some objection 
may be raised—for it is contended that this should be 
done free of expense, or nearly so, to the country ; but 
when it is remembered that it is of these added units, 
giving their services and perhaps their lives, voluntarily, 
that the first line of defence of our Empire is made up, 
surely, if only as part payment of the owners’ insurance 
policy, against war, certain lines of steamers could be 
called upon, in all justice, to transport these newly-acquired 
men without charge, or at all events at a merely nominal 
rate. 

These occasional drafts would be placed on board 
special training ships, and after passing the prescribed 
time in this preliminary stage, would, in the natural 
order of events, join the Fleet itself. 

These training ships need not necessarily be confined 
to home waters alone, but, by an arrangement perfectly 
possible with the different Colonies (especially in view of 
the recent action of the Government of the Cape), be 
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stationed at central ports throughout Greater Britain, 
the expense of maintaining each establishment being 
defrayed—wholly, or in part—by the several govern- 
ments. To ensure an uniform standard of proficiency 
being attained before a recruit could be drafted into a 
sea-going ship, these training vessels should be com- 
manded by a naval officer, from the Retired List, who 
should be instructed specially as regards this branch of 
his duties, and have under him an efficient staff of 
instructors. 

From the above it will perhaps have been gathered 
that the “suggestion” the writer would make, includes 
admission into the Royal Navy of adults. And so indeed 
it does under certain conditions, notwithstanding that the 
adoption of such a principle has never before found 
serious advocacy with naval officers, and that by many, 
especially the elder members of the Service, the bare 
idea will be repudiated. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
denied that the time has come when the not being 
“according to the usages and traditions of the Service,” 
should not be allowed to interfere with the unprejudiced 
consideration of any proposal—however chimerical, at 
first blush, it may appear—which claims to point out 
how we can be supplied, almost immediately, with a large 
number of trained men. 

Before, however, describing the suggested scheme in 
further detail, it will be well to note the conditions under 
which the present demand for men is made, and the qualifi- 
cations necessary in a bluejacket of to-day. 

In the first place, it will, of course, be conceded that the 
strength of our standing establishment of men is weak, 
numerically speaking; let us, therefore, glance at our 
Reserve forces. In this department, it is patent to all that 
the substituting of steam for sails, as the propelling power 
of our war vessels, has largely discounted the value— 
comparatively—of a body of men drawn from the mer- 
cantile marine: indeed, the major part of the Royal 
Naval Reserve, as it at present stands, is, by many, con- 
sidered to be almost valueless as an effective force ; and 
the very fact of this majority never having worked a 
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quick-firing or machine gun, and having even less know- 
ledge of the torpedo, would certainly point to their not 
being of much use in modern naval warfare. 

But, be this at it may, as has been pointed out, on more 
than one occasion, by a distinguished naval oificer (Admiral 
P. H. Colomb), the remedy is obvious—train them better. 
This, of course, would cost money; yet there is little 
doubt that when the nation is veritably awakened to the 
true state of affairs, in respect to our lack of men, it will, 
without hesitation, insist upon the necessary funds being 
voted ; though that date is being continually postponed 
by either political party, as each comes into power, fearing 
the increase of budget that would arise concomitantly with 
the declaration of the true facts of the case. 

However, as the constitution of the Naval Reserve 
claims in itself separate treatment, it is not possible here 
to refer to this branch of the subject in anything but a 
passing manner. Yet it may be said, that after that 
under immediate consideration, the question of an efficient 
Reserve comes second to none. 

With regard to the action the British people will take, 
when extra supplies are demanded for an increased fer- 
sonne/—either in the Reserve, or standing naval force— 
there is no reason to suppose they will not follow the pre- 
cedent they themselves,created in —88, when, it will be 
remembered, so soon as it was proved to them (from non- 
Parliamentary sources, be it noted) that Britannia stood 
in peril of losing her power to “ rule the waves ”—through 
a deficiency in ships, they ungrudgingly set aside twenty 
million sterling, for the purposes of naval defence. And 
it is a point eminently deserving the attention of the 
general public, that throughout the history of the Navy 
during the present century, it has invariably been 
immediately following upon the assurance of the Govern- 
ment that all is well, that the British tax-payer has found 
it behoved him to plunge his hand deep down into his 
pocket—the deeper because of Parliamentary procrastina- 
tion. Yet when such occasion does arise, let him recollect, 
that with the truth of the dictum laid down “that upon 
the nation depends the strength of our Fleet,” the con- 
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verse also is as true, to the letter, “that upon the Fleet, 
depends the existence of the nation.” 

In days gone by, a household proverb ruled that it was 
but the “fool of the family” who was sent to sea; to-day, 
the reverse would be nearer the mark. Indeed, there was 
sound truth, as well as “ cheek” in the midshipman’s reply 
to his captain, when the latter quizzingly queried if such 
were his case, “Oh no, sir,” said the youngster, ‘“ things 
have altered since your time.” And, in relation to our 
subject, how much, and with what rapidity, “things have 
altered »—during the last thirty years, alone—is apparent, 
even to the least observant. 

The modern bluejacket requires to be somewhat of a 
mechanical and electrical engineer, a first-class artillery- 
man and soldier, besides being a perfect seaman. Lack 
of knowledge in any one of these points deteriorates from 
his value as an unit of the Fleet. It therefore requires no 
special gift of reasoning power to qualify one to 
denounce, as being unsuited to our time, the present 
system of confining the greater part of the naval re- 
cruiting ground to the boy who, by youthful inclination, 
or through some odd chance, may be inspired ; accepting 
the waifs and strays—whom nobody will own, or wants— 
with the “fool of the family” thrown in as a make- 
weight. Nor will it be difficult to understand that with 
boys, even of the superior class, five years is not too 
long a time in which to make seamen of them. 

Embodying in a brief summary the plan here proposed, 
the following three points would seem to lie at the root 
of the matter : 

1. Enrolment of adults ; 

2. More modern and popular forms of recruiting ; 

3. Extension of both principles to the Colonies. 

Of the second and third heads, they have already been 
noticed at sufficient length for the purposes of this 
article—the main question being the enrolment of adults 
—and may be said to well demand a separate paper to 
consider them with the barest justice, having regard to 
their importance. 


But to the first and principal proposition, doubtless, 
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there will be exception taken—by naval officers, at all 
events. Nevertheless, before rejecting it, upon these or 
any other grounds, let us examine it a little more closely, 
and see whether, after all, the idea be not a feasible one. 

In past days, the qualifications of a seaman were that 
he should be able to “hand, reef, and steer.” Nowadays, 
owing to the absence of sails, the bluejacket’s case, in 
respect to the first two acquirements, is that of Othello, 
his “occupation gone”; while the “steering” is con- 
ducted by one man only, with a wheel much about the 
size of that of a full-sized sewing-machine. 

Further, the marking of the compass in degrees has 
scotched, if not killed outright, that time-honoured essential 
in a sailor—the ‘boxing of the compass.” Moreover, 
the actual operation of steering—the moving of the helm— 
is, in a modern man-of-war, more dependent upon the 
engine-room department than that of the upper deck. 

Indeed, it would appear that every day the purely 
mechanical element is forcing itself more and more into 
prominence in the daily work of the bluejacket, to the ex- 
clusion of mere brute force and rough rule-of-thumb. 
This being so, it will be seen that the argument, which 
until these latter days has held good, that “to make a 
sailor of a man you must catch him young,” no longer 
prevails. That it did so in former times is undoubtedly 
true ; and hence the necessity of employing these very 
rules-of-thumb, the universal use of which, together with 
that veritable instinct in the sailor, cultivated from early 
youth, the keeping “his weather-eye lifting,” and having 
to look after (and out for) himself, has ever gone far to 
build up the characteristic ‘“‘handiness” of every son of 
the sea—the sheer force of circumstances teaching him 
self-reliance and the power to adapt himself to his sur- 
roundings, and his surroundings to himself. 

But, the objector may urge, the advocated enrolment 
of adults will render out of the question the acquirement 
of this handiness, or sailor’s resource; for it is only in 
young lads that such qualities can be engendered. To 
this argument there is an universal living refutation in 
our Colonists ; and, in a lesser degree, in the Colonials 
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themselves. It is not said that this feature in character is 
unnecessary in the bluejacket of to-day—by no means so ; 
it is every bit as necessary, but, at the same time, is 
certainly not so essential, as in times past, to the very 
being of a seaman. 

As an instance, let us for a moment glance at the case 
of a line-of-battle ship of Nelson’s day going into action. 
While the captain, from the poop, lustily roared his orders 
through a speaking-trumpet, he, as all on board, strained 
to the utmost each nerve and seamanlike talent, and 
exerted every energy to gain ‘“‘the weather gauge ” of the 
enemy, or “lay him aboard” ; and he it was who secured 
the superior position, who possessed the greater amount 
of sailors’ resource, and whose yards were “ boxed about ” 
and sails hoisted and lowered in the smarter fashion. 

Now contrast a modern action. True, there will 
still be required the qualities of self-reliance and quickness 
to see and seize the opportunity ; but instead of the rush- 
ing to and fro of flying forms hauling away on ropes for 
dear life, the captain, from the bullet-proof privacy of the 
conning-tower, will, by the telegraph, voice-tube, or tele- 
phone, regulate the speed of the ship, and issue his orders ; 
the quartermaster turns a midget wheel, directing the 
course of the huge war-engine, and perhaps hurling her 
crashing into some other equally ponderous mass ; while 
the Gunnery Lieutenant, by the mere pressing of a button, 
will send a mighty avalanche of iron hail belching forth 
on to the enemy, or launch a deadly torpedo that will, in 
a second, blow him to destruction. 

The above is no fancy picture ; on the contrary, closer 
examination only throws up in more striking colours, the 
contrast between what is required of the bluejacket of the 
present period, and he of (for example) the time of the 
last war :—for the work of all hands below decks, and in 
the batteries also, will, in like manner, be dependent upon 
mechanism ; such details as the laying, loading, and firing 
of the guns, as well as the very “working” of the ship 
from position to position, being nowadays performed by 
some electrical, hydraulic, or other mechanical arrange- 
ment. All this on board the war-vessel herself; and in 
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each unit of the torpedo flotilla; forming the convoy of 
every modern fleet, the work would be almost purely 
automatic. 

May it not then be concluded, with all reason, that 
the more mechanical knowledge our man-o’-warsmen 
possess, of the greater value will they be? Let it not 
be forgotten also, that such mechanical knowledge as our 
bluejackets—as existing at present—attain to, is, neces- 
sarily, of the before-mentioned rule-of-thumb type; and 
as for the mechanical skill which would enable any one 
of them to remedy or repair a serious defect or damage 
to gun, carriage, rifle, or what not, they are, of course, 
destitute of. 

The bluejacket has already too much to learn, and 
mechanical skill indeed needs an apprenticeship. Yet 
among the young fellows who have served such appren- 
ticeship, in the workshop, foundry, or yard, there are 
thousands—hale and hearty Britons—to whom the 
possibility of entering Her Majesty’s Service would be 
welcomed as an unique privilege, and the opening of a 
new road in life. 

So, in view of the above facts, it is suggested to 
institute, as an integral or material part of the Service, 
a corps of this class, skilled mechanics, limiting the age 
at joining to (say) thirty years. Call them, e.g., artiller- 
ists; and, while their duties would be more particularly 
connected with the departments of guns, torpedoes, 
auxiliary machinery, electricity, etc., etc., they would be 
required to participate in all other work incidental to life 
on board a war vessel, except such as is essentially the 
sailor’s—pulling an oar in a boat, or going aloft, for 
instance. And that they would be, in one branch of 
their duties only, by no means lacking employment, may 
be judged from the circumstance that in several of Her 
Majesty’s ships afloat to-day, there are as many as fifty, 
and more, separate engines. 

The artillerist would, on enrolment, be sent for a year 
(say) to one of our existing torpedo and gunnery schools, 
where he would undergo a special course of training, and 
drawing wages on a scale proportionate to his trade value 
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at the time of his joining ; but, always, upon the distinct 
understanding that, for this first twelve months, he is on 
probation. At the expiration of that term, having suc- 
cessfully passed his examinations, should he prove amen- 
able to discipline, and be satisfactory in all other respects, 
he would be passed on to a sea-going (preferably, in the 
first instance, a coast defence) ship, with the rating of first, 
second, or third-class artillerist, according as his individual 
abilities warranted. 

As to the important element of pay, the settlement of 
that question would necessarily, to a great extent, be 
regulated by the state of the labour market at the time 
of the initiation of the system; but, roughly speaking, 
it is probable that no difficulty would be experienced in 
obtaining a large number of first-class men, if the pay 
were to range from that which a chief engine-room arti- 
ficer (new classification) now receives, seven shillings and 
sixpence Jer dem, to the lowest wage the man would be 
earning were he at work on shore—allowing, of course 
(as is the system throughout Her Majesty's Service), 
special rewards for good conduct and long service. 

When, also, there is taken into consideration the pen- 
sion—the assured reward of the completed term of good 
service—it is thought not improbable that many would be 
induced to join. Especially is there reason for this hope, 
having regard to the continued recurrence of strikes. Ser- 
vice in the Royal Navy would indeed compare favourably 
with the ordinary prospects of a young man who, now, start- 
ing in life, in a trade already overcrowded, can foresee 
but little chance of permanent lucrative employment, 
every possibility of at any moment having, at the behest of 
his trade union or through the machinations of some paid 
agitator, to throw up whatever situation he may be hold- 
ing at the time. 

To enumerate, in slightly greater detail, the duties of 
the artillerist. He would have the special care of every 
piece of ordnance in the ship, together with the innumer- 
able fittings (as also the ammunition) that pertained 
thereto. Continuous drill would be the order of his day ; 
and the most junior among them would have to be able, 
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if occasion required; to take a company, or gun’s crew, 
through any exercise or evolution in the drill book. The 
second and third class artillerists would, however, in 
ordinary circumstance, themselves form ‘‘ numbers” at 
guns’ (or torpedo-guns’) crews; while the first-class 
artillerists would be placed in charge of the batteries of 
quick-firing and machine guns (under an officer, of 
course), and act as the Nos. 1, or captains of heavy guns 
and turrets. 

An important part of the duty of this latter class would 
be the daily instruction of their own men, as well as the 
rest of the ship’s company, in everything that goes to render 
their vessel a perfect engine of war. Seamen ‘gunnery 
instructors” would no longer be required, those now 
existing, and, hereafter, those only who displayed most 
marked ability in this special line, being transferred to 
the artillerists—receiving pay and emoluments in accord- 
ance with their new ratings. With this exception, the 
ordinary bluejacket would continue to undergo the 
training, and carry out his duties as is at present ruled. 

The proportion of artillerists to bluejackets proper, 
would greatly depend upon the type of vessel, and the 
style and weight of her armament; but generally 
speaking, there would be found abundant duties and 
responsibilities for ‘all hands,” if the artillerist class 
were to comprise at least one-third of the ship’s company 
exclusive of stokers. 

Of this latter department of naval JersonnelZ, it cannot 
be said to lie within the limits of an article dealing mainly 
with the bluejacket ; but it is plain, that until the whole 
system of service of those comprising the engine-room 
staff, has undergone considerable alteration, there would 
seem but little likelihood of improvement—enrolment of 
adults or not. Our weakness, under this head, is too uni- 
versally known to deserve more than mention; and all 
that can be suggested here is, that maybe the none too 
lordly pay of one shilling and eightpence a day (on join- 
ing), does not hold out sufficiently alluring attractions for 
the average British stoker. 

The advantages of the system herein suggested, may 
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be summed up as follows :—(a) The enormous extension 
of the recruiting field, for all time ; followed by (b) The 
addition to our Fleet, in the short space of one year (as 
compared to five) of several thousand skilled men of a 
very superior class, whose presence on board) besides 
bringing up to the full complement of each ship’s com- 
pany, would (c) Very materially add to the fighting value 
of each vessel. 

A most important detail also, will hardly have escaped 
the reader’s notice, vzz., by the proper distribution of the 
artillerists, there would remain (in action, as at other 
times) no portion of the ship where one or more was not 
ready to hand, to skilfully effect any repair; while, 
similarly, should an accident happen to any piece of 
ordnance, the artillerist members of the gun’s crew would, 
themselves, at once make good the damage. The present 
ratings of ‘‘armourer,” ‘blacksmith,’ and_ such-like, 
would, of course, disappear ; and it may be mentioned in 
regard to the first-named of these, that it is puerile to 
supply to a modern battle-ship, as is now done, one 
armourer, with perhaps three or four assistants, and 
expect him to be able to attend to the multitude of calls 
there would be upon their services during a modern naval 
engagement. This point well deserves attention. 

Whilst leaving to others the onerous task of criticism, 
the writer cannot refrain from alluding to a few of the 
objections which, in the natural course of things, are 
bound to be raised to the enrolment of adults. (1) To 
the system zz ¢oto -—In the earlier part of this article it 
was suggested that the principle of “catching ’em young” 
no longer applies ; and now that an explanation has been 
given of the work the artillerist would be called upon to 
perform, it will be seen that it is not for boys to learn. 
(2) Will not these adult recruits suffer from sea-sickness, 
rendering them valueless? Did not Nelson so suffer ? 
his value the country well knows. (3) Will these men 
become amenable to discipline? Witness our soldiers 
and marines, among whom adult enlistment is the rule. 
(4) And the expense ?>—Will be heavy, undoubtedly ; but 
look at the article you will be acquiring, and remember 
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the disaster an inefficient Aersonne/ to our first line of de- 
fence is every day courting: nor, if you wish to insure the 
safety of the country and the integrity of the Empire, 
must you grumble at the payment of the policy, even 
though it be a somewhat high figure. 

But, as to expense; let it be repeated, that we have 
abundant precedent to prove, that the nation once aroused 
to a sense of her dire necessity, will not rest until the 
funds are forthcoming ; and, then, whether the actual 
manner of procuring the men of which we so greatly 
stand in need, be by this or any other scheme, is a mere 
matter of detail. 

Should some over-captious critic remark that we have 
got along very well heretofore without adult enrolment ; 
or that no other nation practises the system in the man- 
ner advocated, he may be reminded that the principle has, 
before now, flourished as an institution of this country— 
its laws carried out forcibly, moreover, by the press-gang; 
also, that foreign nations have conscription. 

Neither of these institutions savouring of liberty—that 
inestimable birthright of the Briton—they will never, it is 
to be hoped, find a home under the Union Jack. 


Stuart D. Gorpon, 
Lieut., R.N. 





Freddy Elwypn’s Wife: a Middleeclass Mystery. 


He has wedded the maid out of fairy-land, 
That he met at the close of day ; 

And the wedding eve had hardly come, 
But his bride had flown away. 


THE story that Jack Winterton told us after the Watsons’ 
tennis-party was never properly finished, because of the 
thunderstorm, but, coming from Winterton, it was so 
curious and out of character, that one cannot easily forget 
it. For Winterton was a man with about as much im- 
agination as the horse-hoes and haymakers that his firm 
manufactured. In fact, he had not enough for his very 
prosaic business ; and, though fate, with a curious kind of 
persistence, kept thrusting him into a position, which was 
something between an engineer’s traveller and an agent 
on his own account, he never did much good, either for 
himself or his principals. Some people said he was sim- 
ply a dolt ; others, that he did not stick to his business : 
though, surely, if he was not fit for it, that was a reason- 
able excuse for his attempting to break off into something 
else. He, himself, seldom said anything at all. He was, 
in fact, the sort of man that one always remembers as 
sitting back on a chair, with a big cigar in his mouth, 
while other people were talking. Though it was well 
known that he had been about a good deal, simply because 
he was ordered to go, and his expenses paid, he never 
seemed to remember anything of places and people he 
saw ; and even if one put to him a leading question, for 
instance, as to the way they build houses in Havana, the 
only answer would be: ‘‘I daresay it’s so; I never noticed.” 
Hence, that he should tell a tale, and an out of the way 
one at that, was the more curious. 

It came about in this way. The Watsons had outraged 
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all country precedent by issuing invitations broadcast to a 
tennis-party in the beginning of August, when everyone 
was supposed to be thinking of harvest. But, then, they 
were townspeople, who had only hired Crayfield to get 
the house, and it was excused to them as knowing no 
better ; and, though it was quite impossible, everyone 
went—not in all cases without some grumbling on the 
part of the older generation, who were not invited. In 
those days, of course, people still played tennis, and only 
talked about golf, while a girl on a bicycle was a thing 
one turned to look at. In the result, with a contingent 
from Swarboro’, and even a man or two from Kingslytt, 
it was a very large party. As will have been already 
understood, the Watsons, in spite of their bank-book, made 
no attempt on “the county,” wherein they showed their 
wisdom, for a fish cannot swim in two pools at the same 
time, and that part of the county society, the rectors and 
rectoresses and very small squirelets, that cannot afford 
a season in London (a fortnight at a hotel does not count), 
is more than a little stupid and stiff. 

But the weather spoiled things. Not that it rained ; it 
was simply still and stuffy. Some tennis was played in a 
listless way, and a few advanced souls tried croquet, which 
they did not know how to play, having either never 
learned, or long ago forgotten. The sun vanished behind 
a sort of grey mist, and pretty as the place was, just on 
the edge of the slope, where the level upland broke and 
slid away down to the still flatter plain of the marshland, 
it hardly looked to advantage. It was the sort of day 
when one feels inclined to ‘‘see the others do it,” and at 
last it came to sitting about in pairs or groups. 

The talk was uninteresting, at least, among the men, 
barley, and sheep; and ultimately the weather, which, in 
the country, means whether you are going to have any 
income this year or not, and is therefore, of more import- 
ance than the Stock Exchange. ‘ Thunder or not, this 
is just the sort of weather we had when I saw the last of 
Freddy Elwyn,” said Winterton, and after some persua- 
sion he told his tale. 


‘When I was at Molesey, you know, I used to wander 
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about a bit in Bushey Park. That’s natural.” (We did 
not see why, but no one said anything.) ‘One evening, 
Sunday, I think, but the sun was shining, anyhow, I 
thought I saw something in the grass. It was only a 
white violet, but it had no earthly business to be there at 
that time of year, so I went to pick it, expecting it to turn 
out a bit of white stone or something.” (Winterton was 
short-sighted, but would not confess it.) ‘‘ Just then there 
was a sort of confusion, from nowhere in particular, and a 
rustle of wind in the stumpy little thorn-trees, and down 
into my shirt collar came a caterpillar. Now there’s a 
nasty little hairy beast, that lives in thorn-bushes, that I 
hate, because if it touches me it always makes my skin 
puff up.” 

“It has a hump on its back and turns into a white 
moth with a big gold tail?” said Charlie Atherton, who 
had once been a boy and collected things. (Most young 
men behave in every way as though they never had 
been boys, or, at any rate, could not remember anything 
about it.) 

‘‘T did not know what to do in the middle of Bushey 
Park with a caterpillar down my neck, and for the next 
five minutes I worked like a nigger, screwing my fingers 
down my collar. You're all right here; there’s nothing 
mischievous in elder and hornbeam. When I got the 
thing out it was not a caterpillar at all, but a rolled up 
leaf. I was hot and uncomfortable, and very savage with 
myself, and convinced that my collar was a wreck, and 
that I had better go in instead of staying to be stared at. 
There was no one within a quarter of a mile, but that did 
not matter, except that just under the horrid little thorn- 
tree was Freddy Elwyn, with a single white violet in his 
button-hole. He was as neat as a pin as usual, and smiling 
as though he had just done something clever. He always 
had that exasperating half smile, and he never did any- 
thing clever, but it made me so savage that I just said 
‘good night’ and went home. But I had a funny sort 
of feeling that there were two people, not one, behind 
me, and that I ought to have taken my hat off. 

‘“T did not see any more of Elwyn for a month, when I 
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came upon him in a boat tied up to the bank. I was on 
the path. There were two in the boat, not three, and, 
besides, the other one was a girl. This rather astonished 
me, because, though Elwyn was just one of those slim, 
neat-built, cool fellows, that girls run after” (‘‘ Much yoz 
know about it,” said a voice), ‘‘ he was a newcomer in the 
place, and knew next to no one. They promptly had me 
into the boat, and the girl was introduced as Miss Nereath, 
or some such queer name. When it’s double sculls, and 
you're in the bow, you've a better view of the back of the 
other fellows neck than you have of the girl at the 
tiller ropes, and, as for the conversation, why, you're 
simply out of it; but I found out I was to go home with 
them. ‘Home’ turned out to be a big, neglected house. 
below the bridge, that I had thought was unoccupied. A 
boy turned up and took the boat, and we went through a. 
door in the garden wall, and through the garden to the 
house. It was too dark to see much, and the place seemed 
very still, considering the river was on one side, and the 
street not twenty yards away from the other. I was there 
more than once, but always had a sort of a feeling that I 
ought to be out of it, and seem to remember very little. 
Moreover, I entirely disapproved of Elwyn’s proceedings.. 
Everything seemed at hand that one wanted, but I 
never saw anyone in the place, except an old lady with 
big black eyes, and eyebrows that met between them. 
Her name appeared to be Morgan, but whether she was 
a relation or a superior sort of servant, I could not make 
out. What was clear, however, was that Elwyn was. 
completely gone on the Nereath girl, and meant to marry 
her, and I was to be best man.” (At any other time, the 
notion of Winterton looking after a bridegroom would 
have set the whole of us laughing, but it passed.) ‘“ It was. 
a queer sort of sweethearting. Two things I remember 
quite well. One was that once, when Freddy, playing 
with his sweetheart, took her by the waist with his two. 
hands, and held her at arms length, his fingers and thumbs. 
seemed to meet in front and behind (she was a tiny little 
thing, when one came to notice it). The other was that 
Violet—that was her name—had anything but a sweet. 
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temper. For it happened that Freddy tried to twist a 
steel key chain he wore round her wrist, and she jumped 
away from the cold metal as though it was red hot, and 
her face was positively disfigured. I bolted, so what 
followed I don’t know, but | never saw Freddy Elwyn 
with that chain again. Just then my works showed a de- 
cided tendency to slide into the bankruptcy court, and | 
had no time to attend to Freddy’s foolishness. But he 
had got a promise out of me, and held me to it. When 
the time came, he certainly had arranged things very 
neatly. He was to take his holidays in September, and, 
from some reason or other, had had a shortage the year 
before, so was to have three weeks. The idea was to get 
married quite quietly, and go straight off to the Channel 
Islands for his holiday. How Freddy was going to 
square it with his bank when he came back, | did not 
see,* but, for all I knew, the girl might have gnoney, and 
then, probably, after going through the form of kicking 
up a row about it, things would probably be all right. If, 
as it seemed, the big house belonged to her, that would 
account for no one knowing who was its landlord. The 
wedding duly came off about as early in the morning as 
was legally possible, and I don’t believe the parson had 
had his breakfast first.” 

‘There would be an advantage in that.” 

“In this case there wasn’t any, for they simply got 
married with no nonsense. The bride went through it 
with a sort of smile on her face which looked whiter and 
more bloodless than ever with the dark green dress she 
was wearing. She made her responses in so low a voice 
that I could not hear them ; as for poor Freddy he simply 
seemed ‘led.’” 

“The bridegroom always does look a fool.” 

‘‘Generally he is, you know.” 

‘Be quiet, | am going to finish before we have to go 
in.” (The coming storm was getting more obvious.) 
“Freddy and his queer bride were to go straight away to 
the station, and catch a main line train at Waterloo, and 


* Readers of Belgravia will probably not know that most banks have a rule that 
their clerks must not marry until the couple can show a joint income of a certain amount. 
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by the time I had settled with the parson they were 
gone. Somehow this made me like the business less 
than ever, but I really had no time to think about it; | 
was much too busy in devising means of proving that a 
surplus (estimated) of assets over liabilities of £3,000 
was really better than £300 in cash for the purpose of 
paying next Saturday’s wages. I was at the office 
engaged in this cheerful task by a little after ten, and no 
one imagined that I had been anywhere else. 

“In a week Freddy was back without his wife, and 
changed so that I hardly knew him. By that time I had - 
given up the struggle, and the place was practically sold 
to a bigger firm in the same line who would deal with 
the mortgagees. But there was any amount of work to 
do to get things straight, and most of the day I was 
walking about London or waiting in people’s offices, and 
the evening | used to spend over the wretched books in 
the back office of the works, with three doors and a big 
watch dog between me and the works’ gates. So Freddy 
had some difficulty in getting at me. I had told him 
he must be mad to marry as he had done, and when I 
heard his confused kind of tale, I came to the conclusion 
that I had spoken the truth without knowing it, So far 
as I could make head and tail of it, his wife, instead of 
going to Guernsey, insisted on going to St. Malo, and 
inland. Charlie did not like it because, though he ‘knew 
French’ like most English clerks, he could neither speak 
it nor understand it when he heard it. He said his wife 
spoke to the people in a language that was not French, 
and that they crossed themselves when no one was 
looking, and seemed afraid of her, and that all the hotels 
were full, so that they went inland to a place called 
Brossland. That is not a French name and | cannot 
find anything at all like it even on a large map. It was 
wooded and pretty, he said, and he was very tired, and 
when he woke up in the morning his Veilchen was gone. 
No one would help him in any way, he said, to find what 
had become of her, but seemed rather relieved when he 
said he would go back at once to England. Substantially, 
that was all I could get out of him, because dreams, and 
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the sound of music on a summer night, and open 
windows, and that sort of thing, is only madman’s talk. 
“The only thing to do seemed to be to try the big 
house. The front of it, which I had never seen before, 
was clearly impossible. The windows were shuttered and 
bespattered with mud and one of them broken, and the 
big door looked as though it had not been open for six 
months, or six years for all that. Pulling the bell-handle 
had no effect at all, and trying the knocker only brought 
out the neighbours’ servants who stared. The back way 
did not prove so difficult to a man who had all the tools 
of an engineer’s shop at his disposal. We did not get far, 
however, before we were stopped. A big owl with great 
black eyes staring straight at me gave me a most unneces- 
sary scare, particularly when it made a dash out through 
the door so close over my head that it knocked my hat 
off. There was absolutely no furniture, and so far as 
could be seen with the help of a wax match, no trace of 
recent occupancy. In the passage outside we disturbed a 
couple of bats, who, doubtless, had come in through the 
broken window, and I had just time to notice that the 
passage seemed full of venerable cobwebs, when the 
higher powers, entering by the door in the high garden 
wall which we had left open behind us, pulled us up 
short. Of course, the police knew me well enough, so 
that instead of leading to an interview with the 
inspector, and an offer of accommodation for the night 
with an introduction to a local magistrate in the morning, 
the only thing that happened, was, that the mystery as to 
whom the shut up house belonged to collapsed at once. 
The people that had charge of it turned out to be a firm 
of auctioneers quite close to me that I know very well. 
They took my. summary entry very quietly, and the 
younger one gave me a perfectly good and quite prosaic 
reason why :the. house had been kept shut up. It was 
given in confidence, and so as a matter of business, I sup- 
pose I ought not to repeat it. Besides I don’t believe it. 
But when it came to trying to get a look over the house 
by daylight, it was quite a different matter. Hicks, that 
was the younger partner’s name, treated it as a joke, and 
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declared that I cut the record for cheek among burglars 
in asking to look over the crib, so as to see how I ought 
to have cracked it ; but it was quite clear that they did not 
intend to have anyone in the place, and a suggestion that 
it had been occupied without their knowing it was simply 
scoffed at. Poor Freddy who merely followed about in a 
half-dazed condition, fortunately said nothing. If his tale 
was correct, he could have had no sleep for the last five 
nights. It was the most absolute block that I ever came 
across. There was the undeniable fact of the early 
wedding, and the equally undeniable fact of the empty 
house, while any attempt to insist on an investigation on 
the basis of Freddy’s confused tale, would, in his present 
state, simply result in getting him treated as a temporary 
lunatic. That might make him permanently mad, and 
certainly would be the end of all his prospects. Lunacy 
in a bank clerk is an absolute bar, and even delusions are 
objected to. I did not see what to do.” 

‘“‘T should have advertised. It would have run beauti- 
fully : ‘Lost, probably in France or elsewhere, a wife ’— 


then the description—‘ whoever will return her to her 
distracted husband shall receive his just reward. Apply, 


>”) 


etc. 

‘What I did was what I ought to have done a long 
time before—find out Freddy’s friends, and let them 
know. I telegraphed, but it did not bring them very 
quickly. I had the offer of some work, which I must 
take up at once, and I could not at that moment afford to 
refuse it for the mere pleasure of hunting out a mystery. 
Besides, I hate being mixed up in that sort of thing, so 
as it happened I left the place for good by one station 
just as Freddy’s people ought to have been arriving at 
the other. What they did, I don’t know. I had got to 
hate the miserable old works, that had brought nothing 
but worry and discredit, and never wanted to go near 
the place again.” 

‘Well, if that’s all, I don’t ‘ 

“But it isn’t, if you will let me finish before the rain 
begins. I did meet Fred again,:but it was at the other 
side of the world. When Reeves, Rashart, and Henry’s 


e 
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sent me out to Australia, where the Americans were 
cutting them hard, I was to begin with West Australia, 
and work my way through the other colonies, and then 
get further instructions. I went out by a slow steamer 
for several reasons, and when! landed there was a 
telegram waiting for me. Now the beauty of private 
code cables is that the precise thing that happens is never 
exactly what you anticipated, and therefore, is not in 
the code. All I could make out of the message was that 
some arrangement had been come to as to a division of 
ground, and that I could not safely open up any business. 
Correspondence by cable with Australia is a pretty 
expensive luxury even now, and it was dearer then. All 
I could do was to wait till the mail brought letters, and 
possibly till my letter had had time to go home and get 
answered. To anyone just out from London neither 
Freemantle or Perth are very lively places, and there was 
a disagreeable uncertainty as to whether I should be 
spending my firm’s money or my own. At that time the 
Kimberley gold boom was running up in the North, and 
it’s quite likely I should have gone there to look at it if I 
had not run across Cyril Jackling. When I had last 
seen Jackling he was a smart little man in a Westminster 
surveyor’s office. You none of you know him, because he 
came from the West Country ; but he greatly frequented 
the Fisheries Exhibition, and wore the curliest 
brimmed hat in all London. Now he had turned into a 
thorough Wesstrylian. His idea of the proper way to take 
advantage of a gold rush was to slip into the berths the 
others threw up to go gold hunting, and he seemed to 
have worked it very well. At any rate, he was a govern- 
ment surveyor, or something of that sort, and I was 
obliged to take his word for it that there was nothing nice 
about the Margaret, the Ethel, and the Elvira rivers, 
except their names. I am bound to say he was right, 
because one does not hear much now about Kimberley, 
nor the region beyond it. Then he opened up his own 
scheme. This was to go up country with him on a pre- 
liminary survey, to see whether a certain location was 
possible or not, for what might finally become a trans-con- 
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tinental railway. I objected that I must wait at Perth for 
letters. This was weak, because he at once countered 
with the remark that it would not take nearly so long as 
going up the coast. The real truth was, that I had a no- 
tion that when a letter came it might order me to Durban, 
and I did not at all like the notion of crossing to South 
Africa on a miserable little wheat schooner. So, in order 
to be out of the way until my own proposals could get 
considered, I was fool enough to go with Jackling. Com- 
pared with the sort of thing I let myself into, the wheat 
schooner would have been luxury. I now found out why 
Jackling wanted me. He had a secret, and must have 
someone to talk it over with; to keep it bottled up was 
too much for him. What we were really after was not a 
railway, but timber of a certain sort. If we found the 
timber, it would be necessary to get the railway deviated 
in that direction ; but the big syndicate, which was at the 
back of the business, would have to do that at Perth. If 
not, it would be simply influence wasted. As it was, the 
gold discoveries in the north had very much upset things ; 
Coolgardie and all the rest of it were still to come. I 
made three other discoveries—one, that the country was 
unutterably vile; two, that there was no possibility of 
sport ; and three, that among the men was Elwyn, and 
that the name he was called was Spinny. He evidently 
did not want me to recognise him, and was altogether 
queer ; so I let him be. All I could get from Jackling was 
that he had to take what he could get, and the less | 
enquired about people’s* history in West Australia, the 
healthier it would be for me. If they had anything to 
blow about, they could do it without my help. The fur- 
ther we went, the worse got the country, and it became a 
question, not of going where we wanted, but where we 
could, and getting through somehow ; and, as a result, we 
were ever so much too far to the north. Jackling and 
the men took their colonial, and several other English 
and international, oaths, that there was grass after rain ; 
but I couldn’t see any roots even, and a late ploughed 
fallow, after a June drought, was a perfect meadow com- 
pared to it. We found timber at last, but it was the wrong 
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sort, and would have been no good where it was in any 
event ; but even the most barren range was a relief after 
the red-baked soil, stunted thorns—which, when you 
looked close, seemed to be really acacias, without the 
proper leaves—and the salt mud pools of the plain. 
There was wood and water at any rate, so we camped to- 
recuperate, and to consider how we should get back. My 
suggestion was to follow the stream which flowed south- 
ward. I explained that, in the nature of things, it would 
join other streams, turn into a regular river, and take us 
to the coast, and we should have wood and water all the 
way. Jackling treated this as a great joke, and said that 
that stream had about as much chance of ever getting to 
the sea as I had of getting into—well, one of the Queen’s 
garden parties. So I gave it up, and wandered up the 
rocky valleys, pretending that there was something to 
shoot. Jackling took to knocking off bits of rock, looking 
at them and throwing them away, and displayed a remark- 
able interest in the little hards or beaches that the stream 
made at the bends. But he never did this when any of 
the others were with us. They seemed to spend most of 
their time sleeping or playing cards. As long as there 
was no surveying work to be done—which was what they 
were paid for—they seemed quite content. Then Jack- 
ling put his theodolite—or whatever they call the thing— 
together, and began observing the sun. Then he grumbled 
because he had not brought an almanac; and sat up all 
night to do the same thing with the Southern Cross. In 
the end, he said: ‘I can’t get it below thirty,’ and seemed 
very dissatisfied. It got hotter than ever. Jackling had 
a row with the two black fellows, and they bolted. We 
found them again afterwards, or rather they found us. In 
the morning it had been clear overhead, but the haze 
thickened up into a dull, stuffy heat, like to-day—only 
worse. It was about sundown—if there had been any 
sun—that the end came. Jackling had remained behind 
to examine some particularly fascinating mud, and I had 
gone on until just against the gully I came on Elwyn. 
He came to me, and spoke just as he would have done in 
England, and he went on, while I considered how I should 
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ask him what had happened since I saw him last. The 
steep bank ended suddenly, and was succeeded by a limit- 
less expanse of reeds. The other side was high, and had 
a thing like a fence burrow in it, only I suppose it was 
quartz instead of chalk.” 

‘“‘Had a what?” 

“A fence burrow. It’s a hole in the chalk. You don’t 
have them here, you are too flat and gravelly. ‘Do you 
hear that?’ said Elwyn. ‘I shall find her at last.’ I had 
heard nothing but the chirping sound, such as long reeds 
make when a breath of wind comes across them. A 
minute after there was noise enough, and Jackling running 
between the trees and the winding bank. The stream 
was coming down in a flood. It was for all the world as 
though some one had opened a great sluice gate. The 
brown water came down like a wall, only you could hardly 
see the water for branches of trees and drift on the crest. 
It dashed against the bend and recoiled from it ; it seemed 
to stand still for a moment, and then started sideways in 
our direction. I looked across the almost empty channel 
to see how the flood would come by, and there, on the 
other side, plain enough in the gathering darkness was 
the Nereath girl waving her hands. In a moment Elwyn 
was in the bed of the river, which took him about up to 
his knees crossing in front of the oncoming wave. Then 
I realised that the water was brimming over the lower 
bank at the bend, and that I should be cut off if I did not 
run for it. I got through to Jackling by wading. He 
saw nothing of it. By the time we had got back to the 
trees there was nothing to be made out but half-a-furlong 
of rushing water, and beyond darkness and the nameless 
noises of falling timber and grinding rocks. ‘So that’s 
the end of poor Spinny,’ said Jackling, looking at the 
flood, ‘there is always one that has to go when a great find 
is made.’ I did not know what he meant, but when we 
got back to the camp he showed me some small heavy 
lumps of stone in his pocket, and also something which 
had once been the mercury in one of his instruments, but 
now was a pasty mass full of sand, like a lump of putty 
that has been dropped in the dirt. That night it came 
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on to rain, and pelted down for three days right off ina 
way I had never seen it do outside that vile country.” 

“You needn't call it names; nobody seems to have: 
asked you to stay there.” 

This was from Alf Howe, who, being English born, felt 
bound to stand up for West Australia, because his father: 
had made his money in Sydney. 

‘Better go there.” 

“If what you've told us is true, I’ve a good mind to.” 

“All right, I'll tell you the exact place if you like. 
What’s that?” 

There was a noise from the fen, a note wavering a 
third below and above, and coming back to the first. 

“It’s only the creak of the bridge gate,” said one of the 
young Watsons, ‘‘ They’re driving the cattle up out of 
fen. Willows and poplars aren’t safe, but they'll be all 
right under the firs and birches on the upland.” 

“Well, it’s no good to you or me or anybody else in 
the world,” went on Winterton, ‘it’s hopelessly locked 
up. The syndicate holds a Crown concession, granted 
before the Colony got responsible government. It is. 
prohibited from deriving any benefit from minerals in 
any way, direct or indirect, and it doesn’t want a mining 
crowd in the midst of its preserves. But if you want to 
know where it is, draw a line north-east and south-west, 
through Mount Robinson—you need not take it quite as. 
far as Lake Amadeus, because it is not that way at all— 
and another to cross. . . .” 

Flash! crash! The storm had come at last with an 
unnatural suddenness, and it was a case of running for it to 
get across the lawn into the house without getting wet. 

Then ensued the business of sorting out those who. 
must go home, storm or no storm, and discussions when 
it would finish and who could stay all night if need be. 
A nine-mile drive in a dog cart through a summer night’s. 
thunderstorm is a thing even country girls do not like. 
And afterwards, with a hundred or so acres of barley 
being spoiled one does not trouble to remember queer: 
tales. So when I read a telegram in the paper that the 
West Australian Legislature had passed a Bill, the effect. 
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of which would be to open up the Selborne and 
Cooksland district, and heard a fortnight afterwards at 
Casteridge market that Winterton had gone off suddenly 
to Australia, I hardly connected the two facts together. 
Perhaps he will come back the owner of five-eighths of 
three-sixteenths of four gold mines, and will not care to 
know any of us depressed agriculturists. But if I hear 
anything of a Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Elwyn I shall ask 
him for an introduction. 
E. Har tine. 
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Dolly: a Character Sketch. 


Do.ty was well-known in the little garrison town where 
she lived. For daredevilry, pure and simple, no one could 
hold a candle to her, and that is saying a good deal, for 
the girls of Whitchurch are by no means backward. And 
she looked so very good and innocent. If it had not 
been for the fact that she was closely related to the 
Edgemounts—one of the most blue-blooded families in 
the place, who had been in Whitchurch long defore the 
Flood, and who could do anything they chose, in or out 
of reason, too, for that matter, without being socially 
ostracised—Dolly would have had the cold shoulder long 
ago. As it was, the men all admired, and, ashamed as I am 
to write it, kissed her, and the girls envied her. For Dolly 
had never in her life sat out partnerless at a dance, and 
this, in a place like Whitchurch, where there were three or 
four girls toevery man! Perhaps that was the reason why 
so many spiteful things were said about her. Certainly, 
she did not try to make herself agreeable to girls. And 
yet Dolly had so much natural power of fascination, that, 
if she had let them, the girls would, one and all, have 
adored her. TZkey were willing to be friends, but Dolly 
turned up her pretty little nose at them, and went off with 
the men. I said to her one day, “ But, Dolly, how can 
you let the wretches kiss you?” ‘Oh, I rather like it,” 
she said, “everyone isn’t a Puritan, like you.” “ Dis- 
gusting,” I answered. 

Where men were concerned, Dolly had simply no 
scruples and no heart. I cannot tell you how often she 
had been engaged, privately always of course ; it was so 
much more convenient. As a rule, I don’t think it 
mattered very much, for men gauged her character fairly 
well, and amused themselves for a time. But once or 
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twice she went too far. ‘‘ He was a very nice man,” she 
told me, ‘“‘and he had £4,000 a year. It was such fun 
when he proposed. Of course, I led him on, and he quite 
expected me to answer ‘yes,’ when he asked me to marry 
him. And do you know, when I said ‘no’ his face grew 
so drawn and white, and he looked so funny, I couldn’t 
help laughing.” ‘And what did he do then?” I asked. 
‘Oh, he said: ‘You may laugh now, but you won’t laugh 
some day, when you are treated as you have treated me.’” 
And here she laughed again, as she thought about it. 
‘‘No,” I reflected, ‘‘she has no heart.” She was so like 
a playful kitten—she was only eighteen—one could not 
be angry with her for long. She was small, and dark, 
and very neatly made. Her face, though not exactly 
pretty, was bright and animated. She could keep one 
amused for hours together, and her resource and ability 
for embroidering on the truth were unsurpassable. She 
was clever, very clever, in her way, and could read the 
characters of the people she was in the habit of meeting, 
clearly and well, and detect all the petty meannesses and 
falsehoods of ordinary society, But she could not under- 
stand anyone who had a higher moral standard than 
herself. ; 

One of her redeeming points was her absolute uncon- 
ventionality. She cared not a jot what people thought 
about her, and did not delude herself into thinking that 
black was white, because no one was there to see. And 
she was absolutely fearless. I remember well one day, 
when the ground was thickly covered with snow, some 
horses were trying to drag a heavy load up a hill, and the 
driver was ill-treating the poor animals and lashing them 
on the head. Dolly went up to him and said, ‘“‘ How 
dare you treat the horses like that? Can’t you see you 
are frightening them by beating them? Get down and 
lead them and encourage them.” The lout stared at her 
open-mouthed, but he climbed down from his seat, and he 
on one side and Dolly on the other, coaxed the horses up 
the hill. Who would have believed that this was the 
same girl who had laughed in a rejected lover’s face! 
But people are so everlastingly inconsistent. 
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The last time I saw Dolly she was flirting outrageously 
with a married man, in order to annoy the wife, which, 
needless to say, she very effectively did. 

But she knows, and I know, that, unless she takes care, 
she will, to use her own slang expression, “‘ come an awful 
cropper some day.” 


FRANGO. 
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That Wewspaper Man. 


“ But I say, you know, it’s rather a shame,” said Tom 
Churchill, in reference to the matter his married brother 
had just been discussing with his wife. ‘‘ The fellow may 
be relying on this interview for a fortnight’s bread and 
cheese. These poor wretches of journalists always live 
in that hand-to-mouth sort of style, I’m told.” 

To his sister-in-law the suggestion was worthy of 
consideration, and she looked across at her husband with 
a very serious expression upon her pretty face. 

But Hector Churchill—the leading actor of the 
Ephesian, and a rising light in the dramatic world— 
shrugged his shoulders and adhered to his resolution. 

‘Can't help it; there’s a rehearsal on, so I must be at 
the theatre this afternoon, and Annis has some calls to 
make. Mr. Vivian Thorpe must choose some other 
time—if I submit to be interviewed at all; it’s a thing I 
strongly object to, on principle.” 

‘“T think it must be great fun,” chimed in a girl-friend 
of Annis Churchill’s, who completed the quartette at the 
luncheon table. ‘A real live newspaper man, who'll ask 
you all sorts of queer questions, and examine your 
furniture, and write up such a glowing account of it that 
one wouldn't recognise it as one’s own! I wish someone 
would want to interview me.” 

A happy thought occurred to Tom Churchill. 

“T say, Hector, does this Mr. Thorpe know you 
personally ?” 

‘Never saw the man in my life; don’t know the name 
either; and yet I thought I knew all the staff of the 
Bi-weekly. He must be an outsider.” 

‘Well, let me represent you. Even if he has seen 
your photos it won't matter ; we're a bit alike, you know.” 
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“Splendid!” ejaculated Lal Durnford. ‘Do let me 
be within hearing when the interview takes place. By- 
the-way, won't the newspaper man ask to see the talented 
actor’s charming wife—that’s the correct phrase, isn’t it? 
Couldn't I be the charming wife? then the thing would 
be complete.” 

‘You couldn't keep it up,’ observed Mr, Churchill. 

‘““Mayn't we try?” 

Mr. Churchill was so sorely pressed for time that he 
was willing to accede to anything, if he could only get off 
to the rehearsal at the Ephesian before the dreaded 
interviewer buttonholed him ; so he laughingly assented 
to the proposition, scarcely believing that the masquerade 
would be carried through. He rather thought they 
would end in presenting themselves to the interviewer in 
their own personalities, and simply offer polite common- 
place excuse for his own and his wife’s absence. 

But such a tame, matter-of-fact proceeding was quite 
out of the question. The young people were on the look 
out for some fun, and they rather thought they should 
get it that afternoon. 

The newspaper man came. The ‘newspaper man”! 
that was the ignominious soubriquet these irreverent 
folks bestowed upon an individual who had probably had 
access to the presence of Royalty and rank, and had 
interviewed the representatives of literature, and the 
drama, and all the arts! 

He came, nevertheless, and was politely ushered into 
the library, where the pseudo Hector Churchill was 
awaiting his arrival. 

Not that Tom appeared to be thus waiting—oh dear, 
no! At the identical moment when Mr. Vivian Thorpe 
made his appearance, he was pacing the room with 
measured tread, his head down-bent in an attitude of 
thoughtfulness, his hands clasped behind him, his fore- 
head wrinkled under the arduous strain of thinking out a 
new part. That, at least, was the explanation he volun- 
teered Mr. Thorpe. 

Astonishment overwhelmed Tom at his first proper 
view of the ‘“ newspaper man.” He had expected to see 
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a smart, business-like individual, at least in the prime of 
life and possibly quite elderly ; instead of which he found 
himself face to face with a beardless youth; scarcely out 
of his teens, with an inane, expressionless countenance, 
and nervousness and uneasiness traceable in every feature. 

Tom did his best to conceal his surprise, and bowed. 

“Mr. Vivian Thorpe of the Bz-weekly, | presume ?” 

The youth smiled in acknowledgement. 

‘‘T have the honour to represent that most estimable 
journal, will you—er—will you Fr 

Frequent experience of bearding celebrities in their 
dens had apparently not had the effect of conquering 
Mr. Thorpe’s constitutional nervousness. It made Tom 
feel uncomfortable, and he tried to help him on. 

‘“You want to ask me a few questions—in short, to 
interview me?” 

A gesture of assent from Mr. Thorpe. 

‘“Well, look here, I don’t know how you generally 
manage these things ; but wouldn’t it save time and any 
amount of bother if I just began at the beginning and 
went straight through my biography for your benefit ?” 

‘** Nothing could be better,” murmured the youthful 
interviewer meekly. Perhaps he was devoutly thankful 
to be spared the trouble of asking the necessary questions. 

And Tom rattled on. 

“Well, to begin with I was born—I don’t know 
exactly where, and I’m not going to tell you exactly 
when—but I was born, and I—oh, I was brought up in 
the ordinary way-—vaccinated, had the whooping cough, 
and measles, and all that sort of thing, just as ordinary 
youngsters. And I went to school, and learned a few 
things, and got a good many floggings, and had a big 
fight occasionally with other boys, and developed a big 
appetite—especially for jam-tarts and apples. Then | 
left school and went to college—ran up a few bills, got 
into one or two scrapes and got out of them again. 
Then—let me see, where was |? Oh yes, at the college. 
Well, I left college and went on the stage, and there | 
am still, don’t you know. Like it? Of course—shouldn’t 
stay on it if I didn't. Policy of actor-managers? 
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Well, everyone knows his own business best, don’t you 
know. My opinion of the English Drama of to-day ? 
Oh, superb—glorious—couldn’t be beaten, How do 
I learn my parts? Well, I—I just learn them, you see, 
that’s all—just learn them.” 

‘And is this the spot where you think out all those 
marvellous creations that draw all London to pay its 
homage at your feet?” 

“Qh, I say,” Tom appeared overwhelmed with con- 
fusion at the ardent enthusiasm; “that’s rather strong, 
you know ; you mus'nt say such things, really. I do my 
poor best, of course, but . 

“True art is never satisfied,” finished Mr. Thorpe 
insinuatingly. 

“That’s it—the very thing I was going to say.” 
Though to tell the downright truth Tom had not quite 
known what he was going to say ; he was trying to think 
of something. 

Mr. Vivian Thorpe’s gaze now wandered anxiously 
round the room; and, by way of creating a diversion, 
Tom invited him to inspect some of the objects of interest 
ranged round its walls, and scattered here and there about 
the place. Hector Churchill had one especial hobby— 
collecting old silver, and Mr. Thorpe confessed to kindred 
tastes, consequently the assortment of articles in the 
library had more than ordinary interest for him. 

‘A most valuable collection,” he pronounced, after a 
lengthy examination of the contents of the various cases 
and cabinets. ‘‘ You see I am something of a connoisseur, 
and therefore yi 

At this juncture Lal Durnford entered the room, all 
smiles and graciousness, and was duly introduced by her 
supposed lord and master. 

‘This is indeed an honour and a pleasure.” The 
vacant smile, the nervous stammer, the limp bow, were 
all in evidence again now; and as Lal’s bright, laughing 
eyes sought Tom’s, they both had much ado to preserve 
their gravity. He was such a queer-looking being this 
newspaper man—so utterly different from the mind- 
pictures each had formed concerning him. 
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Yet he was a “‘newspaper man,” and consequently he 
claimed Lal Durnford’s highest respect and _ interest. 
That was why she so cordially invited him to partake of 
afternoon tea in the drawing-room, and led the way 
thither so eagerly. 

‘“Aren’t you going to interview me, too, Mr. Thorpe?” 

The smile was in requisition again, and up went a gold- 
rimmed eye-glass that the young man might gaze 
admiringly at the bewitching little lady in the pale blue 
tea-gown, who reclined on the triangular ottoman in the 
centre of the room. 

Just now the said ottoman, and all the available chairs 
and sofas were piled with cushions of all shapes and sizes, 
fetched from every conceivable corner of the house by 
Lal Durnford, on the plea that “these things always 
figure largely in the pictures with which these interviews 
are illustrated.” 

‘‘T want to be interviewed, you know,” Lal went on 
blithely. ‘It’s the greatest ambition of my life. I’m 
ready, so you can begin.” 

Mr. Thorpe did begin, and went on to such a string of 
questions that even Lal’s fertile. brain had its full amount 
of work for the time being. What Annis Churchill would 
say, when her utterances and actions and spoken opinions 
on various matters were published to the world 
through the medium of the 4z-week/y, Lal was afraid to 
think. 

The eye-glass went up again when the servant entered 
with the dainty tea equipage. Old china apparently had 
quite as much interest for Mr. Thorpe as old silver ; for 
when Lal returned to the room after summoning Tom 
Churchill from the library—where he had retreated to in- 
dulge in a quiet chuckle—he was still surveying it 
intently. 

‘You admire our china?” queried Lal sweetly, as she 
took her place at the little table. ‘Or is it the-——? Dear 
me!” 

Lal looked across at her friend Tom, but he had 
re-commenced a conversation with the interviewer, and, 
failing to catch his eye Lal touched the bell sharply. 
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“Spoons,” she said to the servant who obeyed the 
summons. 

The maid looked surprised, and glanced at the table 
with a puzzled air, but left the room and returned with 
some spoons a moment later. 

Lal commenced to fill the cups. 

“Have you ever noticed, Mr. Thorpe, what trivial and 
unimportant articles spoons are in the mind of the British 
domestic ?” 

Mr. Thorpe replied that the fact had never before 
come under his notice. 

“It is so, I assure you. Whether it is the humble 
pewter of the masses, the electro-plate of the middle- 
classes, or the sterling silver of the upper ten, someone 
invariably has to be hauled over the coals on account of 
the spoons.” 

Tom was listening to the remarks with considerable 
interest. He rather thought Lal was leading up to some 
new freak, but he could not quite understand its nature. 

‘Oh, I could write a most practical homily on spoons 
if I only tried,” Lal went on, fixing her eyes steadily on 
Mr. Thorpe’s unexpressive countenance. ‘There is so 
much to be said on the subject. I often wonder where 
all the spoons go to. They can’t be broken like plates 
and dishes ; they can only be lost, or melted down, or— 
pocketed. Some more tea, Mr. Thorpe?” 

He passed his cup with alacrity, and helped himself to 
another slice of thin bread and butter. 

Lal was still all smiles, and kept the conversation going 
until Mr. Thorpe rose to take his leave. Then she got 
up, and closed the drawing-room door firmly, planting her 
back against it, so that no one could possibly pass in or 
out. 

‘‘One moment, Mr. Thorpe,” she said, facing the news- 
paper man boldly. ‘‘ You have finished interviewing us ; 
now I’m going to interview you. First of all—” checking 
off the question with her forefinger, “how long have you 
been on the staff of the Bz-weekly ?” 

Mr. Vivian Thorpe coloured painfully. He was cer- 
tainly of a very susceptible temperament ; an abrupt word 
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or movement, a sudden question, caused him to tremble, 
and flush up to the roots of his straw-coloured hair, and 
stammer most painfully. 

‘Really, I—er—so long, that I can scarcely remember 
the year in which I joined,” was the confused reply he 
vouchsafed. 

“So long that you can scarcely remember the year in 
which you joined,” repeated Lal, meditatively. ‘And 
yet you can’t be more than—what—eighteen? What 
infants they must have on the staff of the Bz-weekly / 
Well, that’s their business—not mine. Second question : 
Is it usual for interviewers, may I ask, to pocket the 
interviewed celebrity's portable goods and chattels, as 
mementoes of the occasion ?” 

‘“‘]—er—I don’t understand.” 

“Turn out your pockets, please.” 

Mr. Thorpe stepped back a pace or two, and raised a 
feeble protest. Even Tom was quite in the dark as to 
the meaning of Lal Durnford’s extraordinary behaviour, 
and took a step forward as though to interfere ; but Lal 
signed. to him to stand back. 

“Mr. Vivian Thorpe—or whoever you may be—will 
you turn out your pockets, or must we call in the assistance 
of the servants?” 

‘‘T—I refuse to be subjected to such insults, madam.” 

“Tom,” Lal turned to her companion, and consigned 
the newspaper man to his tender mercies, ‘‘see what this 
man has in his pockets.” 

Visible agitation was written on the face of Mr. Vivian 
Thorpe, and he looked round anxiously in search of a 
means of egress. But Lal was still mounting guard over 
the door, and, before he had time to collect his scattered 
senses, the “rising light of the dramatic world” had 
pushed him into a chair, and was holding him down with 
one hand, and diving into his pockets with the other, with 
all the ease imaginable. 

A jewelled locket containing a valuable miniature, a 
quaintly-chased old silver snuff-box, a paper knife—in fact, 
all the most portable costly articles of Hector Churchill's 
collection that Mr. Vivian Thorpe had an opportunity of 
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laying his hands on, whilst examining them under Tom’s 
none too vigilant eye, were speedily ranged side by side 
on the table before Lal’s indignant gaze. 

‘But where are the spoons?” she asked, when no 
more valuables seemed to be forthcoming. 

‘““Do you hear—where are the spoons?” Tom laid his 
hand on the shrinking youth’s coat-collar and shook him 
sharply. 

‘‘{—in my boot,” stammered the hapless being. And 
there sure enough Tom found them. 

‘And what else have you?” 

‘‘ N—nothing else, ’pon honour.” 

‘‘Honour!” Tom’s lip curled contemptuously. ‘‘ Now 
what are we to do with him?” he asked of Lal; ‘the 
circumstances are peculiar, you see.” That remark was 
as Greek to the newspaper man. 

“Give him a sound thrashing and let him go,” was the 
charitable suggestion. 

“Not worth the effort.” Tom’s eyes scanned the 
wretched-looking, cowering individual from top to toe. 

So far from Mr. Thorpe’s feelings being hurt by the 
comment, he appeared devoutly thankful for the same. 
But whether he equally approved of his young captor’s 
subsequent action is not quite so certain. For the course 
Tom pursued was simply to escort him to the top of the 
flight of stone steps that led from the front door, and give 
him an unceremonious kick, which sent him sprawling on 
the gravel walk below in an attitude wholly at variance 
with dignity and graceful demeanour. 

That interview with the Hector Churchills never 
appeared in the pages of the Bz-weekly; nor could any 
of the staff throw any light on the identity of Mr. Vivian 
Thorpe. He did not trouble them again. 

A few weeks later when Tom Churchill and Lal 
Durnford were passing together along one of London’s 
busiest thoroughfares, they observed a gaping crowd of 
men, women, and children at the entrance of one of the 
dingy courts which abounded in that part. No one 
seemed quite certain as to what he or she expected to 
see; everybody was asking somebody else “ what was 
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up?” But just as Tom and Lal stepped into the road to 
avoid it, the crowd suddenly parted, and from the dark 
court came two stalwart policemen, holding in a vice-like 
grip a pale, loose-limbed youth, with straw-coloured 
hair-—rather roughened and disorderly now. 

His eyes wandering restlessly and uneasily over the 
sea of staring faces met Lal’s curious glance, and they 
gave a Start of mutual recognition. 

“What is it?” asked Tom, who had seen Lal’s face 
change. 

‘A cove took up for swindlin’, that’s all—been at it for 
months, they say,” exclaimed the gruff voice of an oblig- 
ing man who had overheard the query, and had taken it 
upon himself to answer. 

Lal turned, and directed Tom’s attention to the trio 
marching on towards the police-station. 

‘Didn't you see?” she asked quietly ; ‘I recognised 
him at once. It was that ‘Newspaper man.’” 





Poor Janey. 


Janey LIsLeE sat disconsolately before a looking-glass, 
attired in a pretty ball-dress. This does not seem at first 
sight a tragic situation, and yet, owing to the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, it was so. To say that Janey 
was a plain girl, even if the “plain” were underlined, 
would not convey an adequate idea of her misfortune. 
Ugly was the word, and might even be underlined ; for 
such ugliness as this girl’s is seldom met with in a healthy 
young person not deformed. There was a perverse 
wrongness of every line and feature that baffled even the 
powers of expression. It was a face that the soul could 
not look through, or rather could not be seen looking 
through. 

‘It is of no use, Mary,” said the disconsolate possessor 
of this unlucky face to the maid, who was putting a few 
finishing touches to the toilet, “not even your clever 
fingers can make me look anything but hideous.’ 

“The carriage is at the door, and mamma in the hall. 
Quick! quick!” a voice clear as a bell called from the 
stairs. 

Seizing her shawl, fan, and gloves, Janey ran down- 
stairs after her sister, who was as pretty a girl as anyone 
need wish to take to a ball. 

Mamma, who had seated herself in the carriage, and 
was remarking severely that when she was a young girl, 
she had never kept her elders waiting, was the girls’ 
step-mother, a lady whom their father had married late 
in life with a view of having his children well cared for. 
He soon after died, and Lady Lisle did her duty by the 
orphans in the most conscientious manner. She prided 
herself particularly on never making any difference 
between Clara, who was such a credit to her, and “ poor 
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dear Janey,” whose appearance was so very unfortunate. 
It was in pursuance of this laudable determination that 
Janey was arrayed in white silk and carried off to do 
penance in a ballroom, although she would have been 
much happier at home, left to the undisturbed perusal of 
a novel. 

They had just arrived at a door with an awning before 
it, and a carpet rolled down in front, lined on each side 
by a row of eager spectators of the lower class, to whom 
a ball is perhaps more amusing than to the guest thereat, 
because their pleasure is not spoilt by trouble or fatigue 
or mortification. So the girls followed their chaperon 
into the ballroom ; dressed alike, all their outward circum- 
stances the same, they were entering each a different 
world. To Clara, a ballroom was a delightful place— 
the hostess would smile upon her; she could choose 
her partners, and a little murmur of admiration was apt 
to follow her down the room. Without being vain or 
self-occupied (and Clara was neither) the consciousness 
that one looks quite as well as, if not rather better than, 
anybody ‘else in the room, cannot but be exhilarating. 
She was not a striking beauty, but from head to foot so 
harmonious and complete that the eye rested on her with 
a perfect satisfaction. There were no problems to solve 
in Clara’s life, and her sweet face beamed with serene 
contentment. To Janey, on the other hand, a ballroom 
was a place of refined torture. A cruel expanse of 
looking-glass, fiendishly dissembled by flowers and ferns, 
at the top of the stairs, would cause her to come 
unexpectedly on her own image made grotesque by an 
unsuitable attire. This would give her system a severe 
shock. Then as the hostess greeted her with what to 
her quickened sensibility seemed frigid displeasure, she 
would feel positively criminal. She tried to make herself 
small, but her unusual height was not to be dissembled 
by any amount of poking, and her efforts to avoid being a 
conspicuous object were utterly unavailing. 

“And now let us find a comfortable seat,” said Lady 
Lisle, settling herself immediately beneath a chandelier, 
for she liked to show off her diamonds. Her victim fol- 
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lowed, casting little longing glances at a recess, half hidden 
by a friendly curtain, which the thoughtful hostess had 
arranged, in case anything should be just coming off, as 
she explained to confidential friends. Then, as Janey 
listened to the strains of lively music, she felt an absurd 
longing to have some pleasure like the other girls, instead 
of sitting, forcing back the tears that wou/d come into her 
eyes, trying hard to look as if she was enjoying herself 
immensely, and making frantic efforts to talk cheerfully 
with her chaperon, in order that that good lady might 
not feel distressed on her account. In this endeavour 
she succeeded so well, that no human being divined her 
sufferings. It was often remarked that ‘that good crea- 
ture, Janey Lisle, never minded anything.” Everybody 
was willing to admit that Janey was a good creature ; but 
they spoke as if goodness was the cheapest and com- 
monest of qualities. To be sure, when pretty girls are 
tolerably amiable, they are angels, although they have 
nothing to sour their tempers ; but ugly girls are expected 
to be good. What else is there for them to be? What 
right have they to expect anything but slights and 
neglect? How very unreasonable it would have been in 
a girl of Janey’s appearance, to have any feelings or fancies 
or repinings ! 

‘‘Oh, here is Tom!” exclaimed Lady Lisle, in a tone of 
great satisfaction. ‘ Now you will have your turn, Janey, 
dear ; Tom never forgets to ask you to dance!” 

This was intended as a most consolatory speech, but 
Janey had a struggle to subdue a certain rising in her 
throat ; for she had her dignity, little as it was considered, 
and the insolent contempt of her cousin Tom’s manner, 
when he executed what he called his “duty dance” with 
her, was one of her sorest trials. Just now, he was waltz- 
ing with Clara, and a very handsome couple they made. 

‘It is a charming ball,” observed a fellow chaperon to 
Lady Lisle, with enthusiasm, “all eldest sons!” And 
Lady Lisle acquiesced with a complacent smile, as she 
reflected that one of the most eligible young men in the 
room was entirely devoted to one of her girls. That it 
would be a match, nobody doubted, although Tom had 
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not exactly come to the point, and Clara did not seem 
much to care how long he put it off. 

‘“You must give me another round,” he was saying, as, 
the waltz over, Clara desired to be conducted to her 
chaperon. 

“Not unless you give a turn to my poor Janey. I 
will not have her put off with a quadrille,” stipulated 
Clara. 

‘Oh, confound it! I mean—can’t, you know—lots of 
girls | must ask, and Janey’s such a log.” 

Clara bestowed on her cousin a look of mingled anger 
and disgust. 

“You might keep your oaths for your grooms, I 
think! Iam engaged for this quadrille, and here is my 
partner.” 

So saying she let go her cousin’s arm, to take that of a 
very young man, on whom she smiled so amiably that 
his smooth rosy face glowed with delight, and he was 
afterwards heard to remark that Miss Lisle was a jolly 
girl and no mistake; for the youth was occasionally 
snubbed by ballroom beauties. Sir Thomas Lethbridge 
went and stood in the doorway, with his glass in his eye, 
gaping vacantly at a row of young ladies against the wall, 
whose hearts, he well knew, were fluttering with a faint 
hope that he would ask one of them to dance—and so 
he remained, impeding all ingress and egress, looking as 
if boredom could no further go, until the quadrille came 
to an end and an inspiriting galop was struck up. Then 
he sauntered up to Janey and said, 

“Come on!” 

“1 don’t care about dancing, thank you,” replied 
Janey turning red, for if she had not actually overheard 
the conversation with Clara, she had witnessed the little 
scene and perfectly understood it. But Tom, who had 
made up his mind to do penance, was-resolved to go 
through with it like aman. ‘Oh, nonsense!” said he, 
and seizing Janey round the waist, he whirled her about 
in an energetic but most uncomfortable manner, and 
having brought her up with a violent jerk against the 
wall, reinstated his glass in his eye, and relapsed into 
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vacancy. Janey leant back breathless, giddy, her head 
throbbing and the choking in her throat growing more 
and more insufferable, until the distress did at last show 
itself in her face, and struck even Tom when he glanced 
by accident in her direction; for he never looked at 
Janey if he could help it. 

‘“Come and have some supper,” he suggested, as a 
slight twinge of remorse seized him, and, as _ before, 
listening to no objections dragged poor Janey, who at 
that moment loathed the very thought of food, down the 
back stairs to the supper-room, “in order to get out of 
the crush,” he was kind enough to explain. But Janey 
knew that if Clara had been on his arm he would not 
have shirked the front staircase. It had not occurred to 
the hostess that her guests might prefer the back stairs 
to the front, and it happened to be left quite dark. 
Janey stumbled against somebody and uttered a cry. 
They both fell and rolled down a few steps, but happily 
they were near the bottom and she picked herself up 
exclaiming, “‘Oh dear! how awkward of me!” To this 
Tom cordially assented, but her fellow-sufferer hastened 
to assure her that it was all his fault. He was desolated, 
but he could not make out the plan of these London 
houses ; and to Janey’s anxious enquiries as to whether 
he was hurt, only replied by hoping that she was not. 
The stranger spoke in French, but not with the accent 
ofa Frenchman. He offered Janey his arm, and they 
emerged into light and splendour. ‘Then, of course, they 
looked at each other. He was a dark, thin, middle-aged 
man, of what nationality Janey soon discovered, for the 
shock he had to sustain at the sight of her caused him to 
mutter, ‘“‘ Peccato/” little thinking how perfectly the 
young lady, who had learned Italian, understood not only 
the word, but the full meaning of the exclamation. Yet, 
so far from wounding, that word and the tone in which it 
was uttered, conveyed balm to her spirit, for it showed a 
sympathy with her misfortune, and a knowledge of the 
extent of it. 

‘“What a pity that so sweet a creature should be 
condemned to wear through life an ugly mask.” 
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‘‘ But you are hurt,” he exclaimed, as he saw that the 
arm which rested on his was severely bruised. 

‘Qh, it does not matter,” she said hastily, ‘indeed, I 
never thought about it.” 

‘But you thought of me,” observed the stranger. 

Tom, seeing that the foreigner was bent on “doing the 
polite” escaped with a clear conscience, and informed 
Clara that he had left Janey flirting away like anything 
with a Frenchman she had knocked downstairs—and on 
Clara’s showing symptoms of incredulity, let his eye-flaps 
fall in the energy with which he reported his statement to 
be unvarnished truth. 


* * * * 


The man whom “Janey had knocked downstairs” was 
discovered to be a distinguished Italian patriot—one 
much féted in London on account of his heroic deeds. 
He was a soldier who had fought under Garibaldi, fought 
also under Victor Emmanuel against the Austrians, and 
had won laurels in every campaign. Yet he was the most 
unobtrusive, gentle, and quiet of human beings, not an 
uncommon type amongst those who freed Italy—those 
whose heart was in their cause, and could not have ful- 
filled their great mission if they had ever thought of 
themselves at all. Once introduced, his visits to the 
Lisles’ were long and frequent. He made himself at 
home, after the fashion of his countrymen, who, when 
they become intimate in a house, think it only natural to 
call every day, and do not wish to be treated with any 
ceremony. He was never in the way, and required so 
little entertaining that Lady Lisle, though rather exer- 
cised in her mind as to the propriety of these frequent 
visits from a stranger, began to look upon him in the 
light of a tame cat, and to pet him as such. 

‘He is a nice, harmless creature,” she thought, ‘‘ and 
seems to find himself comfortable here.” It never occurred 
to her to think of him as a possible suitor for one of her 
girls. His age, which might be anything from thirty-five 
to fifty, his quiet manner, his worn, weary look, seemed 
to preclude all such ideas in connection with him. Then 
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Clara was as good as betrothed, and Janey looked upon 
as hopeless—from a matrimonial point of view. 

Count Corsi had much to tell of his country’s battles 
and revolutions. He had fought with regular troops. 
under Victor Emmanuel, had volunteered under Garibaldi, 
had been sent against brigands in Calabria. The brigand 
stories were the most exciting. There was the history of 
those who surrounded a theatre, gagged the actors and 
actresses behind the scenes, and got upon the stage, 
where, when the curtain was lifted, they made a tableau 
with their guns pointed at the audience, who, at first, : 
thought it was the play, and applauded, but learnt their 
mistake when the chief stepped forward, saying, “ The 
first who moves shall be shot.” 

“What became of that brigand?” asked Clara. 

‘“ He was killed.” 

“ And who killed him ?” 

“T did. It was his own choice. He would not be 
taken alive.” 

‘You only did your duty,” Clara observed, whilst 
Janey looked up in sorrowful wonder, that this gentle, 
quiet man should have spent so much of his time in kill- 
ing his fellow-creatures. 

Lady Lisle was dozing in her favourite chair, Janey 
sitting by upright, as she always sat, knitting a stocking 
for one of her numerous poor people, and Clara was sitting 
on a low stool at the Count’s feet, and looking up at 
him with undisguised admiration—when Sir Thomas 
Lethbridge walked in. He did not like that attitude of 
Clara’s, and the calm manner in which she greeted him, 
and introduced him to the Count, as if there was nothing 
at all reprehensible in her conduct, made matters worse 
in his eyes. 

“The Count’s adventures are so very interesting!” 
said Lady Lisle waking up from her nap. 

“Are they, indeed! then I wonder you went 
to sleep over them Aunt Hester!” retorted Tom 
brutally. 

Lady Lisle looked confused—not so the Count, for 
whose benefit the sarcasm was intended. He had been 

16 
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surveying Tom with keen scrutiny. He now dropped his 
eyes, and rose to take his leave. 

‘What's the fun of having a foreigner always in the 
house?” asked Tom. ‘‘He seems to make himself. at 
home here.” 

‘The Count is a very distinguished patriot,” said Lady 
Lisle. ‘“‘ Mrs Craufurd introduced him to us, and he took 
her into dinner, although there was a very old baronet in 
the room, and I must say, I think you might have be- 
haved to him with common civility. He was so nice 
to Janey when she unfortunately knocked against him at 
that ball; and some men, you know, might have felt 
annoyed.” 

Tom muttered something inarticulate, which was un- 
mistakably equivalent for— 

‘Perhaps you think it’s all Janey!” 

The subject was dropped and he did not stay long ; but 
as he left the house he came to the distinct conclusion 
that it was time to make Clara a formal proposal ; other- 
wise she might possibly decline to apologise for her 
behaviour in venturing to look at another man, on the 
ground that he, Tom, had no special claim upon her. 

* Yes, I'll do it to-morrow,” said Tom to himself. 

When Sir Thomas Lethbridge made up his mind to 
do a thing, he did it. Therefore, the next morning he 
went at lunch time to Eaton Place, determined to secure 
an interview with Clara. Fortune favoured him, for 
Lady Lisle and Janey were lunching with an old friend 
of the former’s, too dull for Clara to patronise, and she 
was alone with her strawberries, which she invited Tom 
to share with her. 

‘“‘ Strawberries! no!” said Tom impatiently. 

“You are as civil as usual.” 

‘“‘T have something serious to say to you, Clara.” 

“Say it, then,” said his cousin, going on with the 
despised strawberries. This was not encouraging. Tom 
walked over to the mantlepiece and leant his elbows on 
it with his back to Clara. Then after a long pause he 
appeared to be contemplating the figure of Minerva 
standing beside a bookcase on the top of the clock with 
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absorbed attention, he at last said in a low voice and with 
uncertain timidity, ‘“‘I want to know whether you like me?” 

‘“When you speak to a lady it is usual to look her in 
the face,” Clara observed. 

“Oh, come, Clara! can’t you help a fellow out instead 
of——hang it!” cried Tom, turning round in sudden 
wrath, ‘ Will youmarry me? Is that plain enough?” 

“Yes, it’s plain enough,” replied Clara, who, in spite 
of her coolness, had turned pale, “but I beg to remark 
again that your manners are peculiar.” 

‘‘ Never mind my manners. I can’t do the sentimental, 
as you know—it isn’t my line; but very few girls have 
had a fellow so devoted to them as I have been to you. 
Dancing attendance on you ever since you have been 
out, always at your beck and call, filling in gaps at Aunt 
Hester’s dull dinner parties ; making a laughing stock of 
myself by dancing with that poor frightful Janey re 

‘Tom, you brute!” Clara rose with flashing eyes. 
“Now listen!” she pursued imperiously. ‘“ Some time 
ago, if you had asked me the question you ask me now, 
I might have said yes.” 

“] should think so. You gave me encouragement 
enough.” 

‘‘ But now—lately—your manners have deteriorated to 
such a degree—you have been so coarse and brutal—you 
seem to think every girl you see is trying to marry you.” 

“So they are—or their mammas are for them.” 

‘I feel the honour,” continued Clara, for which you 
have destined me ; but since, as you remark, you have so 
large a choice of wives, I have the less scruple in 
declining your very flattering offer,” and she made him a 
mocking curtsey. 

“Ah! I thought there was something up between you 
and that cursed foreigner, who has most likely got two 
or three wives already ” sneered Tom, now at white heat. 
‘Good-bye Clara.” 

‘Good-bye Tom.” 

* * * 

That same afternoon, Count Corsi called and asked to 

see Lady Lisle alone. 


16* 
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‘‘Oh dear me, Clara! This is very embarassing,” said 
Lady Lisle. ‘1 don’t know what you mean, mamma,” 
replied Clara blushing deeply. She had not yet confided 
to her stepmother that she had refused Tom, although 
of course she meant to do so; but she dreaded the scene 
that would follow, for Lady Lisle had set her heart on 
the match, not only from worldly motives, but because 
she was very fond of Tom whom she had known and 
petted from his boyhood. | 

‘‘ Well, whatever it is,” continued that excellent 
woman, “I suppose I can’t refuse his request. I will 
receive him in the boudoir, poor dear man!” 

John was accordingly instructed to shew the Count 
into the little room where Lady Lisle took her naps 
and received confidential friends. hither she repaired 
reluctantly. The Count was standing, and was evidently 
in some agitation. 

‘““Miladi, I have to ask a great favour of you,” he 
began—“ Your consent to paying my addresses.” 

It was just what Lady Lisle had anticipated and dreaded. 
She hastily interrupted him with “‘ My dear Count, before 
letting you proceed further I should inform you that my 
daughter Clara is—is receiving great attention from her 
cousin Sir Thomas Lethbridge.” 

“I had perceived it—my congratulations to the young 
couple—but it was not of Miss Clara that I wished to 
speak to you. She is a very charming young lady, 
but her sister is, to my mind, more charming ‘still. 
It is to Miss Janey that I venture to aspire.” 

“Janey!!” exclaimed Lady Lisle. ‘Janey!!! Oh, 
dear me, Count, are you sure?” 

These were not the words which should have proceeded 
from the lips of a Belgravian mother ; but the excellent 
lady was not gifted with very quick wits, and had never 
been taken so much by surprise before. 

‘Very sure that if 1 could win Miss Janey for my wife, 
I should be the happiest of men.” 

‘“‘Oh! Count, yes, indeed, I think you would—f all men 
were as wise. 

‘But the question is, could she bring herself to take 
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compassion on a man so old, so worn, and of another 
race—another faith from herself?” 

‘You must ask her yourself, indeed, Count.” 

‘‘T have your consent to do so?” 

“If Janey reciprocates your feelings, I do not think I 
could withhold it,” said Lady Lisle, who had now quite 
recovered herself—‘ though, of course, when one comes to 
think, there are drawbacks---to lose Janey so entirely— 
and then religion. I have heard that Liberal Italians have 
none at all. I suppose you have enough to support a 
wife in comfort ?” 

‘“‘T have a good estate in Italy.” 

‘And you are a nice, wise, discriminating man, what- 
ever your opinions may be. I really think it must be all 
the Pope’s fault if you are not so very religious as you 
ought to be. If Janey likes you, you shall have my full 
consent to marry her.” She stretched out her hand and 
the Count put it to his lips. 

The girls, meantime, sat together in silence. Clara 
had told Janey about the morning’s occurrence, and Janey 
had pleaded Tom’s cause, and hoped that he would be 
forgiven, because she knew that he loved Clara. Now 
all her sympathies were for the poor stranger, who had 
come, no doubt, to plead a hopeless cause. Why was 
everybody at cross purposes so? and she could do noth- 
ing to help! She stole a glance at Clara, but Clara’s face 
was inscrutable. She was reading. Janey turned to her 
knitting, and nothing at all was said. Presently, Lady 
Lisle returned in such a state of agitation as startled both 
the girls into exclaiming eagerly, ‘Oh, what is it?” for it 
was evident that the surprise was an agreeable one. 

‘“T do think that of all the wise, sensible, discerning 
men, the Count really is—Janey, my love—he has the 
cleverness to appreciate you.” 

“Me!!!” cried Janey, and trembled ; then— 

“Oh, mamma! you would not joke about such a 
thing ?” she cried. 

‘Joke, my dear! it is no joke to 42m. He is standing 
there in a most pitiable state, afraid lest you should say 
‘no, and you must go and put him out of suspense. He 
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was so honourable, he would say nothing until he had 
asked me, and I really couldn't refuse my consent, 
although, of course, it is not a thing to do lightly, 
belonging, as he does, to another nation, and holding 
another faith—if he has any at all—but, still, if you like 
him, Janey——” 

“Oh, mamma! I don’t know— it is all so sudden— 
and, perhaps, it is only because he is sorry for me. He 
is such a real hero, he might be capable even of that.” 

Janey turned all colours, and then the tears came. 

Clara had not spoken. She, too, had gone through a 
whirlwind of emotion in a few minutes, but the last 
thought was that she was now feeling, for the first time, 
a few pangs of that mortification which had been Janey’s 
portion all her life. For the first time their positions 
were reversed. Janey had never spoilt Zer pleasure with 
jealousy and reproaches. Should she now spoil Janey’s 
well-deserved happiness? Clara came forward and per- 
formed the most heroic action of her whole life. She 
kissed Janey, smiling, and said— 

‘‘] wish you all happiness, dear, for I am sure you do 
love him, and what there is extraordinary in a man’s fall- 
ing in love with so charming a girl as you are, is what, 
I am sure, nobody can make out.” 

‘And neither of us are a bit surprised,” continued 
Lady Lisle, taking her cue, and telling the biggest false- 
hood she had ever told in her life, but for which her 
conscience quite forgot to reproach her. Thus en- 
couraged, Janey begar: to think it might be true after all, 
and went to meet her lover. When she saw him she 
was almost sure that it was true, and when he spoke she 
was quite sure, and her doubts were set at rest, so were 
those of Count Corsi; but the exact process by which 
this happy result was attained it is unnecessary to specify. 


* * * * 


There never was so proud a Belgravian mother as 
Lady Lisle at the end of that season when a double 
wedding came off from Eaton Place, for Clara made it 
up with Tom, as Janey had hoped. The good lady took 
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her honours without parade, but with a modest sense of 
merit. She had certainly done well for Sir George's 
girls and had even married Janey! 


Hon. MArGARET COLLIER. 





Books of the Month. 


Ir does not matter what the month may be; it is 
always of the novels that one has to speak first. . Let me 
say, once for all, that I think the enormous output of 
fiction in this country, year by year, is a very great 
national misfortune. To me it is positively appalling to 
reflect upon the amount of imaginative matter, most of it 
trivial or twaddling, that is produced day by day by 
English people. It is not only with the books that one 
has to count; look at the measure of fiction which appears 
in the daily, the weekly, the monthly periodicals, the great 
bulk of which (thank goodness!) never attains to volume 
form at all. You cannot take up even a halfpenny 
newspaper without finding in it the inevitable “ story.” 
You may regard me as an old fogey, but truly it seems 
to me pitiable that so many persons should waste so 
much time upon the production and perusal of fictitious 
narrative. A great novel is a boon to mankind; it isa 
source of perennial refreshment for the intellect. But 
how many great novels are brought out nowadays? and 
how many people keep fiction as a luxury for the properly 
idle hour? Taken now and then, and in reasonable doses, 
imaginative prose is a good thing, a thing for which to 
be thankful; but when one finds it everywhere, and 
absorbed at all times by everybody, we cannot help 
feeling that there must be some deterioration in the race. 
We ought not to pass so much of our days in an 
invented, an unreal, world. The habit, I am sure, tends 
to the weakening of the mental and the moral fibre. 
Time is too precious to be thrown away. Fiction should 
be taken as a stimulant or sedative, as the case may be ; 
it should not be treated as an article of daily sustenance. 

Having so far liberated my mind on the general 
question, I may go on to confess that I have not yet 
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been able to finish reading what are, I suppose, the most 
notable fictions of the month—‘ The Martian,” by 
George du Maurier, and “ The Invisible Man,” by Mr. 
H. G. Wells. 1 began the former when it first appeared 
in the pages of a magazine; I have dipped into the 
latter. To go on with either isa thing I cannot persuade 
myself to do. In the case of ‘‘The Martian,” what I 
dread is the possible discovery that it is a falling-off 
from the level (rich as that level was) of “ Trilby.” The 
career of Du Maurier as a novelist has always seemed to 
me pathetic. First he produced “ Peter Ibbetson,” which, 
I think I am correct in saying, made but a slight 
impression. Then came the overwhelming vogue of the 
second story—the story of the Artist’s Model. As a 
work of art “Trilby” was obviously full.of defects ; 
nevertheless, it ‘‘palpitated with actuality,” and we felt 
that it revealed an eminently pleasing personality. The 
characters in ‘ Trilby” live, and mainly, it would seem, 
because they are transcripts from the life. Du Maurier 
was not so much a novelist as an autobiographer, 
recounting his reminiscences under a veil so thin as to 
be practically transparent. ‘“ Trilby” charmed as a 
memoir rather than as fiction. It was a lucky hit—one 
hesitates to say it was a fluke. All the same, I cannot 
yet bring myself to proceed with ‘The Martian.” The 
well-known hand is recognisable in the drawings ; how 
far is it recognisable in the text ? 

One more confession of ignorance, and I have done 
with that part of my subject. I have not yet read 
“Maude,” the story written by Christina Rossetti in her 
youth, and not published in her lifetime. 1 suppose I 
shall read it some day, but I cannot yet overcome my 
repugnance to a work necessarily immature, and issued 
without the cognisance or permission of its author. We 
may be sure that, in giving it to the world, Miss Rossetti’s 
brother has been inspired by the best intentions ; never- 
theless, I hold that, under the circumstances, the tale 
ought never to have been proffered to the public. Had 
Miss Rossetti regarded it as worthy of her powers, she 
would have published it herself, or left it statedly asa 
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literary legacy. Writers ought to be allowed to be the 
best judges of how much of their work they shall submit 
to popular and critical appreciation. We should not so 
sedulously gather up the scraps which fall from the 2¢téra- 
teur's table. 

Of the novels of the month, I admit I have read but 
few. One was Miss Adeline Sergeant’s latest (up-to 
date)—** The Claim of Anthony Lockhart ’—not one of 
her very best efforts, but an average product of her Muse; 
which is as much as to say that it is a thoroughly read- 
able story, holding the attention from the first page to the 
last. For my own taste, it is a little too melodramatic, 
but, for the great majority, that will be but a strong point 
in its favour. Melodramatic, too, in all conscience, is 
‘“The Madonna of the Music Halls,” by Mr. W. T. Le 
Queux. Herein we meet with a mysterious and wonder- 
ful scientist, who has the power of transforming an innocent 
and sweet-tempered maiden into a heartless murderess. 
What do you think of that? This “villain” of Mr. Le 
Queux’ is, to my mind, a very effective figure ; the whole 
story has a tendency to make one’s flesh creep—and it 
was for that purpose, I assume, that it was penned. Mr. 
Le Queux can do, of course, much more substantial things 
than this; but, as a shilling shocker, ‘The Madonna of 
the Music Halls” is, undoubtedly, a success. 

I can quite believe, again, that there has been, and will 
be, a public for the ‘ Fortune’s Football” of Mr. G. B. 
Burgin. This, in motive, reminds one a little of ‘‘ The 
Giant’s Robe,” inasmuch as the “villain ” of the tale is a 
man who steals another's intellectual product, and passes 
it off as his own. The said effort is a play, which, in the 
end, has the right authorship ascribed to it. Toa certain 
extent, the story is one of life ‘“‘ behind the scenes,” as 
well as of “in front of the house.” In his account of the 
first performance of the said play, Mr. Burgin is good 
enough to introduce the present writer by name, as 
‘“‘smiling benignantly” at a pretty actress who is brought 
before the curtain at the close. I hope I should have 
smiled with equal benignity, if the lady had not been 
pretty ; but, undoubtedly, prettiness has its charm. 
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For many, | dare say, two of the most interesting 
books of the month have been ‘ The New Fiction, and 
other Essays” of Mr. H. D. Traill, and the ‘“ Studies in 
Two Literatures” of Mr. Arthur Symons. Readers will 
do well to master these volumes, the one immediately 
after the other. They represent two different but con- 
current schools of literary criticism-—the old and the new. 
The “ note” of the first is robust common sense, assisted 
by culture and a sense of humour. Mr. Traill is, I 
imagine, the elder critic of the two, and more in sympathy 
with the past than with the present. Mr. Symons, I take 
it, is more in sympathy with the present than with the 
past. Anyway, I seem to detect in his volume a wider 
range of interest than is suggested by Mr. Traill’s. The 
latter writer, I should say, has some of the cynicism 
of middle age ; Mr. Symons has the greater measure of 
enthusiasm, the larger capacity for receiving fresh 
impressions. Mr. Traill’s essays deal more with fiction 
than with anything else, and it 1s, | think, significant of 
his limitations as a critic that in only one of them has he 
anything to say about poetry. Still more significant is it 
that what he does say about poetry (it is of Matthew 
Arnold’s that he writes) betrays considerable lack of 
appreciation of the finer shades of feeling and reflection. 
I should suppose that Mr. Traill is a better judge of 
prose than of verse—that his intellect has more affinity to 
the prosaic than to the sentimental. Mr. Symons’ seems 
to have, of the two, much the broader and deeper 
receptivity. He takes up a large variety of subjects, and 
discusses them in every case with considerable urbanity. 
He writes with less authority than Mr. Traill, but he has 
much the more effective style. Mr. Traill’s method 
inclines to the level and the heavy ; in Mr. Symons’ there 
is more lightness, more colour, and more point, though 
undoubtedly much more affectation. Of the two volumes 
Mr. Symons’ is the more stimulating, but the judicious 
student will give due attention to both. 
Still keeping within the sphere of the de//es-lettres, | 
may give a passing word to Mr. Aubrey Stewart’s little 
book of ‘“ Epigrams and Epitaphs.” It is a pity the 
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compiler elected to cope with two such big subjects 
within so small a compass. The result is that neither 
of epigrams nor of epitaphs is the show quite acceptable. 
There should have been more or fewer—the selection 
should have been more comprehensive or more choice. 
The book is capable of amusing during a leisure moment, 
but it has no claim to finality, or anything approaching 
it. For Mr. Stewart's recognition in his notes, and 
elsewhere, of my own labours in the literature of 
verse-epigram, I am grateful, and I would praise his 
performance more highly if I could. But I can’t. He 
mixes up epigrams with epigraphs and lyrics and scraps 
of lyrics, and, indeed, I fear he has no very definite 
notion of what a verse-epigram should be. 

“The Jubilee Book of Cricket” has had, I believe, a 
big sale, though whether because it is about cricket, or 
because it is from the pen of an Indian, and he a “ Prince,” 
I do not know. What little I have read of it has not 
interested me greatly, but that may be because I no 
longer have time to play cricket or to see it played. 

In ‘“ The Battlefields of Thessaly,” Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett recounts his personal adventures and those of his 
son, during the recent Turko-Greek campaign. The 
book has a certain value as material for historians in the 
days to come, but its literary merit is slight. It is, indeed, 
more of the nature of a political pamphlet than of a con- 
tribution to letters. Surely there never was a little war 
so much discussed in volume form as that in which the 
Greeks were so smartly beaten by the Turks! Mean- 
while, an American writer has been telling us what he 
saw and heard during his travels “In Joyful Russia.” In 
Joyful Russia! As if, in Russia, there were any room 
for joy! But this excellent cousin of ours says that the 
Muscovite Empire is usually painted in far too sombre 
tints ; by no means all of it, he says, is in the drab; there 
are bright spots in it, whatever the pessimists may assert. 
One is glad to. hear it, and, in order that justice may be 
done to both sides of the controversy, we may hope that 
“In Joyful Russia” may be widely read. 

Davenrort ADAMS. 





The Stage. 


Now that summer is over, and everybody is returning to 
town, the theatres should begin to fill, and the very many 
attractive programmes that are so temptingly put before 
us by the enterprising managers should draw large 
numbers of people who find it monotonous to sit at home 
now that the evenings are drawing in. 

“The Sign of the Cross” is again at the Lyric, after a 
short absence, and Mr. Wilson Barrett’s powerful play 
seems to attract larger audiences than ever, but to praise 
Mr. Barrett, as Marcus Superbus, would be gilding 
refined gold; and Mr. Franklyn McLeay, as _ the 
Emperor Nero, gives usa splendid impersonation of that 
vacillating monarch, with cruel and crafty face, prematurely 
aged by dissipation and excesses, shows us that he 
has given his part the most careful study. Miss 
Maud Jeffries plays Mercia with great feeling and 
pathos, and has the entire sympathy of her audience 
from the beginning to the end, and is ably assisted by 
Miss Haidee Wright as Stephanus, the Christian boy. 
The remainder of the company, which includes many well- 
known names, work hard to contribute to the success 
of the piece. 

* * * * 

‘he Hedmondt season at Her Majesty’s Theatre is a 
great success. Mr. Hedmondt makes an ideal Rip 
Van Winkle. Mr. Herbert Linwood, who takes the 
part of Knickbocker, possesses a voice of unexceptional 
sweetness and power, and uses it with great effect. 
Messrs. Arthur Winckworth, Homer Lind, and Arthur 
Percival sing and act well ; Miss Attalie Claire is a sweet 
Gretchen, and as Alice, Miss Ada Davis is good. Messrs. 
Akerman and Leoni are to be congratulated on their opera. 
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The Haymarket has re-opened, and “A Marriage of 
Convenience” seems to hold the public fancy more than 
ever. Mr. Frederick Harrison plays well as the Comte 
de Candale, and the same must be said of Mr. Cyril 
Maude, as the Chevalier de Valclos, and Mr. Sydney 
Valentine, as the Général. Messrs. Holman Clark, 
Clarence Blakiston, H. H. Welch and Sutton Barnes also 
appear, but Miss Winifred Emery as the Comtesse de 
Candale is beyond compare. “A Marriage of Con- 
venience” is preceded by a new farce, entitled ‘“ The 
Tarantula,” by Mary Affleck Scott, and is responsible for 
a great deai of fun. The various characters are well 
played by Messrs. Brandon Thomas, Clarence Blakiston 
and Miss Beryl Faber. 

* * * * 

“The Sleeping Partner,” at the Criterion, has evidently 
repaid Mr. Horniman for the disappointment caused by 
“Four Little Girls.” This piece is the English version 
of Miss Martha Morton’s celebrated comedy, ‘‘ His Wife’s 
Father.” Mr. James Welch, as Henry Bassett, bears the 
brunt of the work, and Mr. Fred Terry does well as John 
Temple, the son-in-law ; Mr. Lawrance D’Orsay, as 
Montague Brabazon, is, well—just Lawrance D’Orsay ; 
while Mr. Tyler, as Mason, the bibulous Butler, is very 
funny, and the same must be said of Mrs. E. H. Brooke, 
as Aunt Janet. Miss Lena Ashwell, as the heroine, 
Nellie Basset, acts with great spirit, and is well assisted 
by Mesdames Ffolliott Paget, Audrey Ford, and Dora 
Barton. 

* * 7 

The Globe has reopened with a worthy successor to 
‘Charley’s Aunt,” in ‘Miss Francis of Yale,” which is 
one of the best things that has been produced for a long 
time. Mr. Weedon Grossmith, as Miss Francis, other- 
wise Frank Staynor, a student of Yale University, and 
his bosom friend, Byron McStuff, whose part is well in- 
terpreted by Mr. Arthur Playfair, are responsible for a lot 
of fun, which is extremely detrimental to the love affairs 
of Fred Anderson (Mr. Harry Reeves Smith) and Vesta 
Fitz Allen (Miss Spencer Brunton). The part of Miss 
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Mann, companion to Vesta Fitz Allen, is well played by 
Miss Ethel Hope. Mesdames May Palfrey, Helen 
Ferrers, and Beatrice Ferrar, with Messrs. Mark King- 
horne and C. P. Little, complete the cast. I should advise 
all my readers who wish to enjoy a good laugh, to see 
this piece. ‘‘ Miss Francis” is preceded by a pretty little 
morsel in “Our Bitterest Foe,” by G. C. Herbert, in 
which Messrs. H. Athol Forde, Herbert Sleath, and Miss 
A. L. Aumonier, appear. 
* * * * 

Mr. John T. Day’s new venture ‘‘ The Purser,” at the 
Strand, is to all appearances booked for a long run, and 
the piece reflects great credit on all concerned. Reginald 
Temple (Mr. J. G. Graham) the Purser on the s.s. 
Kangaroo, enters the bonds of matrimony on the morn- 
ing of the departure of his ship for Australia, and it being 
against the rules of the company for his wife to accom- 
pany him on the voyage, induces her to sail in her maiden 
name Edith Somers, this character being taken by Miss 
Adie Burt. Then various complications arise, everybody 
on board, at different times, propose marriage to the 
Purser’s wife, to the intense disgust of that gentleman ; 
but as usual, in the end, everything turns out well, to the 
satisfaction of all. Captain Causton is well played by 
Mr. Edward Righton, and Mr. Edmund Gurney, as the 
amorous Irish doctor, Patrick Brady, amuses us with his 
dry humour. Miss Kate Phillips represents Mrs. Stanley, 
a fair divorcée, with much success. The piece is bright 
and original, and will well repay anyone for a visit. 

* * * %* 


“The Wizard of the Nile,” at the Shaftesbury Theatre, 
by Messrs. Harry B. Smith and Victor Herbert, is well 
and brightly written, and the music catchy, and altogether 
superbly mounted. Mr. J. J. Dallas as Kibosh, a Persian 
Magician, is the life and soul of the pieee; and Messrs. 
Charles Rock as Ptolemy, and E. Dagnall as Cheops, 
raise many a hearty laugh. Mr. Harrison Brockbank is 
in fine voice, his songs being good and well chosen. 
Miss Adele Ritchie has an extraordinary compass, and 
her sweet and powerful voice is evidently suited for a 
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higher class of opera. Mesdames Amy Augarde, Clara 
Thropp, and Dorothy Hanbury, sing and act well, and I 
see no reason why the “ Wizard” should not be a great 
success. 

* * * * 

At the Savoy the ‘“Yoemen of the Guard” is as 
popular as ever, and Mr. D’Oyly Carte seems to have hit 
the mark with this revival. At the Vaudeville, ‘A Night 
Out” still continues its successful career. A splendid 
variety company is to be seen at the Alhambra, and 
“Victoria and Merrie England” continues to carry all 
before it. 

* * * * 

Mr. George Edwardes has taken over the Croydon 
Opera House from the late proprietors, Messrs. Batley 
and Lindfoot, and is putting on some of his best touring 
companies there. The business arrangements are in the 
hands of Mr. Edward Sasse, who represented Mr. 
Edwardes interests for some considerable time in South 
Africa. 


* * 7 * 

“The Duchess of Dijon,” a new comic opera, by 
Messrs. Basil Hood and Walter Slaughter, was produced 
on September 20th, at Portsmouth, with great success. 
This piece is to follow “The French Maid” at Terry’s; 
but I am informed that the date of the production in 
London is rather distant, owing to the record business 
being done with “ The French Maid.” 

I. 8. &. 





